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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpenr. | 


INENS, batistes, and satinettes have been 

4 brought to such perfection that many ladies 
now use them for almost dressy toilettes, for 
street wear, and even for the races. 
tity of white and colored embroidery, laces, and 
ribbons that is put on them renders them as el- 
egant as may be desired. Satinette, above all, 


the eye. 


a light ground, branches of foliage in cameo style, 
Pompadour figures on pékins of two shades, large 
shaded polka dots in bright colors on a ground of 
a different tone, attenuated Scotch plaids, and last- 
ly, large Indian designs, Sometimes the whole cos- 
tume is of small figured stuff, trimmed, of course, 
with embroidery or jficelle lace ; sometimes the fig- 
ured stuff is combined with plain ; for example, a 


Vig. 1.—Apron ror CaiLp From 2 
ro 6 Years otp.—Cur Patrery, 
No. 3250: Price 10 Cents. 
For pattern and oie see Sup- 


plement, No. IL., Figs. 11-13, 





The quan- | 


| increase. 


Fig. 3.—Inrant’s Camsric Stip.—{For pattern and 
description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs, 38-43.) 





| skirt pleated with small flounees, or else shirred, 


is made of plain material of the same color as 
that of the ground of the printed goods, then 
over this skirt is worn a habit or coat with large 
Indian designs, trimmed with embroidery or lace; 
the skirts at the side are flat, and are confined be- 
hind by poufs of the same stuff and ribbon bows. 
Others, also with large figures, have paniers, with 


| Louis XV. corsage, and close- fitting, half-long 
| sleeves, finished on the bottom, to be faithful to 
enjoys high favor—its silky lustre is pleasing to | 
It is seen with all kinds of designs— | 
cashmere patterns with small separate figures on | 


the style of the epoch, with a flounce of embroid- 
ery. These costumes are better suited to youth- 
ful dames than to young. girls; for the latter 
there are batistes in delicate shades, satinettes 
with small figures on a light ground, plaid and 
striped linens, ete., of which complete costumes 
are made. We should add that if one wishes to 
be very elegant, the parasol should be of the 
same material as the dress with which it is worn. 

The luxuriousness of matinées continues to 
They are seen at our leading houses 


Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Mornine Gown, 
For description see Supplement. 


of pink, blue, or cream Surah, or even of faille, 
with chiné flowers on a light ground—pink car- 
nations, for example, on light blue. The skirt is 
trimmed on the. bottom with a series of flounces, 
alternately of white lace and blue faille. With 


and half long, very full, and mounted in large 
pleats behind, is worn a Moliére déshabillé or jack- 
et, the back of which is almost adjusted to the 
waist, while the front is loose, and is trimmed 
sometimes with a profusion of lace, forming a 
vest, or else opening over a silk vest of a differ- 
ent color from the garment, the vest being either 
pleated or plain. This elaborateness does not 
prevent very simple matinées from being made, 
for this garment is now adopted by almost every 
one. Some are of cashmere, others of flannel, 
and others of satinette or percale. 


skirt can be of plain material to match the ground 
color of the figured stuff, and the whole be 





Fig. 4.—Norsr’s Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 5.—Inrant’s Piqgué CLoak.—[For pattern and 


description see Supplement, No. XIL., Figs. 28-33.) 


this skirt, which is short and very flat in front, | 


If it is desired | 
to give the latter a certain degree of elegance, the 





| trimmed with embroidery or lace. As a simpler 
| style we will mention a skirt with three large 
lengthwise pleats in front; the sides, which are 
quite plain, overlap the front breadth, and are 
| edged with embroidery, and trimmed with a row 
of buttons, which seem to hold them in place. 
The back breadths are bouffant, and form a demi- 
train. With this is worn a half-fitting jacket, 
with overlapping sides trimmed with buttons, 
pockets set in sidewise, and three-quarter sleeves 
with overlapping seams from the elbow down, 
likewise trimmed with a row of buttons, and fin. 
| ished on the bottom with an embroidered ruffle, 
The ficelle lace which we described in our last 
letter is more and more the 
Bonnets, and 


rage of the moment, 


dresses of linen, foulard, tussore, 


ete., are all trimmed with this famous lace; and 
Bruges and Cluny laces are dyed of a flax-color in 
order to be in the fashion, and to form cravat 


bows and fichus to complete the toilette, while 
remaining faithful to this gray tint. Dresses of 





Fig. 6.—Dress ror 
Girt FRoM 1 To 2 
YEARS OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 7.—Frocx ror Gren 
rroM 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and os 
see Supplement, No. VL, 
Figs. 19 and 20. 
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flax linen will be worn, made more elegant by 
combining them with silk. Garnet or gros blew 
harmonizes very well with this color. A little 
silk will be mixed with the skirt, the corsage 
or jacket will be wholly of faille trimmed with 
ficelle lace, and both skirt and corsage will be 
ornamented with bows of the same color. 

For travelling costumes, which are now in or- 
der, redingotes are much worn, commonly with a 
skirt of the same material and color. They are 
lined throughout with silk, and are buttoned di- 
agonally in front to the waist line, whence they 
open slightly over the tablier. The sleeves reach 
to the elbow. The skirts open behind to the 
waist, precisely like those of men’s coats. The 
masculine aspect, moreover, still prevails in many 
toilettes ; for instance, young girls wear very tight- 
fitting jackets of black or dark cloth or cassimere, 
with an over-skirt of the same stuff, at least twelve 
inches shorter than the under-skirt, with no other 
trimming than fifteen or twenty rows of stitch- 
ing. The under-skirt, which is kilt-pleated, is of 
bright-colored woollen Scotch plaid. This cos- 
tume is extremely youthful and stylish, and well 
suited to misses from fourteen to seventeen. Plain 
linen collar and cuffs and Sportsman cravat. 

In conclusion we will mention that for dressy 
toilettes there are skirts of satin or faille with 
raised figures of velvet or chenille resembling 
appliqué, EmMecine Raymonp. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 





VOLUMES OF 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S 
BAZAR, and HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
Messrs, Harper & Broruers beg leave to 
state that all orders for the back numbers of 
Harver’s Werexriy, Harprr’s Bazar, and 
HAkrPrR’S MAGAZINE, previous to January, 1878, 
should be sent in before July 1, 1882. After that 
date it is their intention to preserve back num- 
bers of their periodicals for three years only. 
Orders received before July 1, 1882, will be 
entered on their order books, and will be sup- 
plied as soon after July 1 as they can be printed. 
In accordance with their advertisement of Jan- 
uary 31, 1880, the plates and the numbers of the 
WekLy and Bazak previous to 1870 have been 
destroyed, and they therefore can not supply any 
numbers prior to that time. 


—=— ——————— : ee 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSYRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGEs, 


No. 133, published May 16, contains a short 
story by Mx. Pewcy EARL, entitled “ The Scarlet 
Glow” ; an unusually interesting chapter of the 
serial story, “ Mr. Stubbs’s Brother” ; and the 
conclusion of the entertaining girls’ story, entitled 
* False Colors,” by Mxs. JOHN LILLIK. 

There is an excellent article, combining instruc- 
tion with entertainment, on“ The Steam-Engine” ; 
and one by EXSUNG EYL1ss, entitled “ Do Birds 
Know Their Old Homes?” giving many interest- 
ing facts connected with ornithology. SHERWOOD 
Rvsk has something to tell the boys about the care 
of “ Rabbits as Pets.” 

The illustrations of this number are very at- 
tractive. On the front page is an engraving en- 
titled“ Pussy’s Music Lesson.” There is a strik- 
ing picture called “ Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep,” and several beautiful illustrations accom- 
panying a poem entitled“ Dreaming of Summer.” 





Our next Number will contain, among 
other brilliant artistic and literary attractions, 
several new and effective designs frem the South 
Kensington Royal School of Art Needle-Work 
Jor Mantel Valances, Bellows Covers, Chippen- 
dale Chair-Backs and Seats, School-Bags, and 
Blotters. 





THE BIG HAT. 


R how much are not GAINSBOROUGH 

and RUBENS and all their wondrous 
ilk responsible, we are compelled every day 
to think, as we see the charming hat and 
feathers of their pictures meeting us in the 
street, sitting beside us in the drawing- 
room, scooping the stage in under its brim 
atthe theatre. A thing of beauty, of grace, 
fit to fill the beholder’s eye with pleasure, 
what has it become but the nuisance of so- 
cial life and the butt of the newspaper 
man’s jokes? 

And whose fault is it but that of the hat 
itself ?—the hat, which belongs only to the 
hours of relaxation of life, or what answers 
for that here, and has forgotten its origin and 
its purposes in order to display the attrac- 
tions of any pretty face that looks the pret- 
tier still set off with its dark rims and droop- 
ing adjuncts. It is, in fact, only an extra- 
official part of dress at the best. Worn at 
the back or at the side as an auxiliary of dis- 
play, it serves small purpose as a shelter to 
the head; it is ornament—not substance— 
as much as any rose or ribbon in the hair, 
or jewel in the ear. How then should it 
with good taste be the companion of the 
frieze coat, or the plaid shawl, or the soiled 
flaunel sacque, or of anything but the silks 
aud satius, velvets and plushes and bro- 





cades, or soft winter wools, or summer lawns, 
of full festival dress ? 

But as it is, the shop-girl wears it flaring 
over her often poor apparel, only to point 
the contrast with something distressing in 
the association of ideas—the hat suggestive 
of the luxuries at which, with all her faith- 
ful toil, she will not arrive even if she cares 
to do so; Bridget wears it, and the halo that 
it makes behind her turns her into a dark 
sort of St. Bricirra; the child of the street 
and the ash-barrel has picked up some old 
forlorn and forsaken tatter of the thing, and 
appears with her eyes half lost beneath it ; 
the fine lady tosses by, with all its feathers 
waving over the idle movements of her in- 
dolent grace, her skin, undiscolored by ex- 
posure, unwrinkled by care, untouched by 
the hard shocks of work and worry and 
want of food, displayed to perfect advan- 
tage by the background of its soft brim and 
bending plumes. And—shall we say it ?— 
the hat maintains its loveliness on every 
one. Even the child of the ash-heap shows 
one less streak of dirt in her mimic pictur- 
esqueness; and it is not hurt by the pallor 
of the working-girl, over which it throws its 
shadow. 

For the usual person of society, it is all 
very well to wear such a hat in its fit place 
and to fit accompaniments. But does it 
ever occur to those that would choose it that 
it is so purely a thing of luxury that it 
should be treated as among the most com- 
plete of luxuries, and one should think twice 
about it who bas not another for every-day 
common wear, and to wear in places to whose 
character it refuses with some asperity to 
lend itself? What are the feelings of one 
who must go among the mourners at a fu- 
neral, and has no other hat than this flaring 
affair and its decorations? She may bend 
it down and about her face, and try to hide 
her shame beneath it; she may make its 
plumes hearse-like, but it will rise like the 
voice of merriment in the house of mourn- 
ing, and her soul groans within her at what 
she feels to be the heartless and inappro- 
priate levity of her dress. And what is 
there in this hat of gayety that makes it 
anything but uncomfortably out of place in 
the simple devotional exercises of church? 
That thousands wear it there does not add 
to its inherent fitness, and whether or not 
prayers may ascend, as they doubtless do, 
with all fervor and sincerity from the lips 
beneath it, those lips in a face so set are not, 
at any rate, dressed to their part. It is the 
appanage, moreover, of youth and presuma- 
ble beauty; why, then, should the double- 


“chinned and double-colored doyenne of any 


circle make herself portentous with its add- 
ed size and pretensions? We would not for 
one moment assert that age aud middle-age 
have not the first rights over youth and 
over all those that have life still before 
them, in the wearing of hats as in all things 
else, but we expect the aged and middle- 
aged to confess that in the eternal fitness 
of things, which is always to be regarded, 
what suits skins in their first blush, eyes in 
their earliest glow, lips in their freshest 
bioom, hair in its natural brilliance, does not 
suit by any means the face that is faded 
and worn, or reddened and puffed by years, 
or given the sacred pallors of realage. And 
this is no more the case, so far as the fitness 
of things is spoken of, than when we see a 
meek little face, whose owner seems afraid 
to call her soul her own, not enshrined, but 
vulgarized, by what seems then a really 
flaunting and brazen head-gear. 

But if this is not the hat for funeral occa- 
sions, hardly the hat for church, certainly 
not the hat for age, there is another place 
and condition with which it ill consorts, and 
that is the head of the fair attendant at the 
theatre. To see her take her place in the 
boxes and survey the audience, crowned by 
its beanty—that adds to the show of which 
the brilliant audience is always a part. To 
see her come down the aisle, like a bark un- 
der full sail, with streaming pennons and 
colors flying—that is almost worth going to 
the theatre for. But let the damsel take 
the seat in front of you, and the old green 
prompter’s box on the stage itself is a mote 
beside it: you can not see the box, you can 
not see the stage; Lucia may be in her mad- 
dest moment; Manrico in his intensest pris- 
on gloom; Fernando whispering like flutes 
and nightingales “ Spirito gentil” , the lead- 
er of the ballet may make her most dazzling 
pirouette; the deacon of the Yankee play be 
rising from his knees in prayer to pitch a 
villain out of the window and break his neck 
—it is alla blank to you. Yourspinal column 
does the work of walking miles in wriggling 
for this interstice here and that interstice 
there, and your nerves are excited to a mad- 
der dance than any ballet; and that uncon- 
scious obstructor never turns her head, but 
placidly moves about at her will to this side 
and to that, sweeping the stage clear at ev- 
ery time, and gives no thought. to you be- 
hind, although she has as effectually robbed 
you of the stage, which her hat blots ont for 
you, as if she had spread her umbrella and 





sat down beneath its shade, to be safe from 
the glare of the gas-lights overhead. It 
does not make the matter any better that 
her hat is but a little more insufferable than 
the man who gets up and seeks the lobby 
between every act, and obliges a whole row 
of people to disturb themselves to let him 
out and to let him in again. He, of course, is 
detestable as a play-goer, however estimable 
as an individual, and although paragraphists 
still handle him lightly, his demerits will 
yet be marked against him. At any rate, he 
does not wear a big hat. We endure him 
because we can not help ourselves; but it 
always seems to the victims that we can 
help the hat, and regardless of the greater 
convenience of old habits, these victims find 
themselves ready to help on any reform that 
will banish its screen from church and con- 
cert and theatre, and conceding its proper 
place on drive and promenade, and in state- 
ly drawing-rooms, leave people, who claim 
the privileges for which they pay, the right 
to the use of their eyes. 





[Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 
A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
XXVIL 

Haruorne Mack had heretofore had his own 
way in things, as we have seen. He had now 
been thwarted in the dearest wish of his life— 
“thwarted by a beggarly parson.” He knew that 
he had attempted a great crime, and that he was 
henceforth to be “shadowed,” watched, and, as 
he expressed it, “‘ bothered.” 

But whatever were his faults, cowardice was 
not one of them, when he came to other matters 
than love. He had helped to make the laws of 
his country, and he accordingly felt little or no 
respect for them. He knew that he should be 
“let alone” if hé only left Rose her freedom, and 
her uncle his own way. He was not afraid of 
punishment. 

“They have more to lose than I have by ex- 
posure,” reasoned the Hon. Hathorne Mack. 

Still he was miserably, dangerously angry—an- 
gry as a bull-dog is angry, snarling, and desirous 
of wreaking his anger on somebody. Alone, he 
paced his room like a caged tiger, not knowing 
quite what to do next. Ill-mannered, ill-condi- 
tioned, and disgusted, the Hon. Hathorne Mack 
was not a pleasant object to look upon. 

“T wonder if that red-headed fool went back 
on me ?” said he to himself. “ She’s fond of me, 
and could not help being jealous. But I do not 
think she would dare. I know too much about 
her, and the plot she laid for Pascal. Yet I nev- 
er trusted a woman before. I don’t believe in 
them.” 

If the Hon. Hathorne wanted an object on 
which to vent his wrath, it was forth-coming. A 
low tap at the door. 

“ Come in,” said he, sulkily. 

Rebecca Marjoribanks, closely veiled, stood be- 
fore him. “The game is up,” said she, taking a 
chair, and quietly untying-her bonnet strings. 

“What do you mean ?” said he. 

“There has been a detective at the house, dis- 
guised as a book peddler,” said she. “ He thought 
I did not see his false beard and his wig. It was 
well enough done, but I have seen too many of 
them. What has happened here?” 

It was a skillful piece of fencing for the next 
half-hour, but the woman’s wit conquered. Ha- 
thorne Mack had to tell her everything. She 
grew pale as he went on, and clinched her hands. 

“You have botched this business, Rebecca,” 
said the man, brutally. 

“ And you have lied to me,” said she, under her 
breath, 

“TI told you I meant to marry the girl,” said 
Mack. 

“But you said you would not use force; you 
promised that you would respect her youth, and 
win her fairly,” said the governess. 

“You are a pretty one to talk about fairness !” 
said the man. 

“Don’t taunt me,” said she, calmly. “TI told 
you that, base, criminal, and low as my life has 
been, pursued by want, followed and deceived, 
the victim of treachery, as I have been, I have 
one soft spot in my heart—my love for that girl. 
Do I not know how pure and good she is? Have 
I not heard her prayers and her innocent confes- 
sions? Have I not seen the purity I early lost 
blossom in her clean soul? Have I not deliber- 
ately stolen her lover’s letters and her heart’s 
best hope away from her, to make her willing to 
be your wife, suffering as I did it all the pangs 
of my own early disappointment, all to serve you, 
and have I not seen her constant and patient to 
the end? Hathorne, I have been true to you, 
true tomy promise ; but I made a condition, which 
you have violated,” 

“Where are the letters ?” asked the Hon. Ha- 
thorne Mack, interested. 

Miss Marjoribanks drew from her pocket a 
bundle of unopened English-postmarked letters, 
and handed them to Mack. Strange to say, as 
he took them, and essayed to break a seal, some- 
thing stopped him. What is there in that mys- 
terious look of a seal which protects our written 
secrets? How few, even the basest men, like to 
open a letter addressed to another ! 

“Well, you are sure you have not let her re- 
ceive one of the fool’s letters ?” he asked. 

“No. She thinks he has not written.” 

“T don’t want to read his flummery, then,” said 
Mack, as he threw the letters into a drawer. 
“Now, Rebecca,” said he, as she fixed him with 
her steady ‘yellow-brown eyes, “I suppose you 
want money. You want to be paid: unsuccess- 
ful agents always do. Now how much ?” 

“Nothing, Hathorne. You must marry me. 
I have left Rose, Mrs, Trevylyan, respectability— 





everything. The detective is on my track. 1 
have to fly again, and now you must protect me. 
It was not my fault that I failed; it was the girl’s 
irrepressible aversion, She hates you. I love 
you. Marry me.” 

“Marry you!” said the brute. 

“Yes, marry me. I have served you faithful- 
ly. The scheme has failed. If you anger me, I 
have a dreadful revenge to take. I know the 
whole secret of Pascal Chadwick’s journey to the 
Pacific coast. I know your share in a certain 
midnight encounter. Your kennel hound has 
played you false.” 

“You can not and shall not escape to tell it,” 
said Hathorne Mack, reaching out his burly hand 
toward her throat. 

But the woman was cool. “TI am not afraid of 
you, Hathorne,” said she, “and I posted a letter 
before I came here which told where I was com- 
ing. It was toa distant city, but it will come into 
the hands of the police in three days: you had 
better not murder me.” 

“You are a deep one,” said he, with a sullen 
look of admiration ; “ you always were ;” and he 
gave her something almost like a caress. It was 
one of the mysteries of this woman’s character 
that she could not stand tenderness. She melted 
at once, and kissed the hand which had been 
raised to strike her, 

“Oh, Hathorne! Hathorne! marry me, and love 
me, and no slave shall serve you better. I am 
the only creature in the world who loves you—like 
a dog, or a horse, or any other unreasonable crea- 
ture. Nothing of regret, nothing of penitence, 
shall ever weaken me if Iam your wife. Discard 
me, and I am a dangerous foe—dangerous alike 
in my cruelty and in my weakness.” And the 
poor creature knelt and clasped his knees, weep- 
ing bitter tears, 

It was true, she did love this coarse, strong, 
hard villain, He was very unlike the other men 
on whom she had practiced her arts. He was 
illiterate, ungraceful, and unrefined, and yet the 
accomplished, refined, wicked English governess 
loved him. It was a sincere feeling; therefore 
it was respectable, in its way. 

Hathorne Mack looked in the fire silently. 
Here was a coil about his feet for which he was 
not prepared, He looked down at the woman who 
still sobbed and knelt before him. She was hag- 
gard ; there were black lines about her eyes; her 
magnificent red hair was loosened and fell about 
her figure—that figure which he had condescend- 
ed to admire, and it was supple and gracious. 
He thought of Rose, and a shudder stole over 
even his broad frame, and shook him. 

“She hates me, that girl,” said he; “ she might 
stab me in the night—but so for that matter might 
you.” 

“You used to love me, Hathorne,” 
governess. “TI have always loved you, and I al- 
ways shall. I have been true to my promise, 
even trying to win you another woman—my 
own pet lamb, my child almost. I have borne the 
most terrible ill-usage from you, and I love you 
still, Is not that worth something ?” 

She felt as if she were rolling a stone up hill, 
but she was doing it well. 

An unexpected ally came to help her: it was 
the tower clock striking three. She started to 
her feet. ‘We have no time to lose,” said she. 
“ Rose has walked to the Park, and I suspect to 
meet the detective. We must be away from here 
when they return.” 

The woman’s nature, thoroughly evil from the 
training it had received, yet not foully false at 
the core, dreaded of all things to meet Rose again ; 
whatever should happen, she meant to Lo far 
enough away from her. 

“They can not do anything to us,” said Mack, 
after a moment’s thought. 

“They can arrest me,” said she. She was too 
skilled in the arts of escape to risk anything. 
She was too courageous to be cowed by any out- 
ward circumstances. “ Marry me, and then I can 
not testify against you,” said she, using her last 
argument. 

The Hon. Hathorne Mack looked at her with an 
expression in which anger, disgust, and admiration 
were strangely blended. He proceeded to his 
desk, took out money and papers, and threw into 
its deeps poor Sir Lytton Leycester’s package of 
letters, locked it, and moved toward the door. 
‘“‘ Have you a carriage at the door ?” said he. 

“ Yes, and my portmanteau,” said she, 

“ Pack mine for three days,” said he. She did 
so, with a neat order and celerity which he even 
paused to admire. ‘ Where is your parson ?” 
said he. 

“ Out of the city five miles. You know Morton 
Cottage, where we once passed a few weeks ?” 

“ You have arranged it all, have you ?” 

“No, Hathorne; it arranges itself ; but I have 
baffled pursuit and inquiry for a few days, for I 
have left my papers in apparent confusion, and 
when the police examine them to-morrow they 
will believe I have gone to Europe. We shall 
gain time.” 

Wrapping his warm fur-lined coat about him, 
and locking his door, the Hon, Hathorne Mack 
stole down the stairs silently after his captor. 
When they entered the carriage they scarcely 
spoke, She knew too much to engage him in 
conversation at once; he was not in the mood 
for it. 

It was quite dark when they reached Morton 
Cottage, in one of the loneliest suburbs of New 
York. A light burned in the little parlor of the 
clergyman’s modest mansion, and he started up 
himself to answer the bell. 

It was a strange marriage, and the only witness 
was a half-blind negro whom the clergyman call- 
ed in from the kitchen. And yet it was as sol- 


said the 


emn and as binding as any that is celebrated in 
church or in grand salon before admiring friends. 
The words were there, the great vow was taken 
which it is a mortal sin to break. A sullen, an- 
gry man, a dishevelled and trembling woman, two 
people bound by hate as well as love, took on 
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their soiled lips those consecrated words, and 
promised to love, obey, protect, and cherish so 
long as they both should live. And the clergy- 
man, accustomed, by-the-way, to “join together 
strange beasts,” looked at them askance as he 
said, “Whom God hath joined together let no 
man put asunder.” 

They drove away in the darkness, nobody cared 
where. 

“Lady’s left her handkercher, sir,” said the 
black man, picking up something white on the 
rectory floor. 

“Let me have it,” said the clergyman; and he 
locked it up in his desk. “That pair will be in- 
quired for, if I am not mistaken,” said he, as he 
wrote down the date of the marriage, and the 
feigned names which this precious pair had given 
him. 

It was late the next day before Mr. Decker 
wandered down to look at the rooms of the Hon. 
Hathorne Mack. A half-sleepy, half-drunken 
fellow slouched past the prim Mr. Decker. Even 
then and there Mr. Decker shunned the appear- 
ance of evil, and seemed to be reprimanding the 
man. 

“Left yesterday at half past three with red- 
haired woman,” said the tramp, slouching on- 
ward, 

Then Mr. Decker forgot his primness, and start- 
ed ona run. Rebecca Marjoribanks had baffled 
him. It was not the first time, by-the-way. He 
was absolutely breathless as he reached Mrs, Tre- 
vylyan’s door. The stately servant who answer- 
ed the summons had never seen a more anxious 
face than that of Mr. Decker. 

“Is Miss—what do you call ’em—governess— 
at home ?” said he. 

“No, sir; she left town for a few days yester- 
day afternoon to wisit a relative in Princeton, 
sir. She have a very bad sore throat, sir, and 
was afeard of giving of it to the family, sir; so 
she took quite a sudding determination to leave, 
with a carpet bag, for a few days, sir,” said the 
man, glibly repeating the parting injunctions of 
the departed governess. 

“ Foiled, by Jove!” said Mr. Decker. 


{ro BE CONTINUED.) 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CRAPE DRESSES. 


rJ\HE most refined toilettes prepared for sum- 

mer weddings or for entertainments at New- 
port and other resorts are made of the brocaded 
crapes, or else of the plain deeply crinkled Can- 
ton crapes. These dresses, whether plain or fig- 
ured, are all of one color, and are shown in ivory 
white for full-dress costumes, or in lavender, pale 
blue, or rose, or else in visiting costumes of black, 
dark blue, seal brown, or the darkest wine-color. 
The crape forms the basque and drapery, while 
the skirt is of satin, moiré, or Sicilienne. Worth 
uses the great moon or ball designs on ivory 
white crape for over-dresses, with flounces of 
white satin embroidery trimming the sides and 
back, while the front has satin folds that almost 
meet, yet slightly disclose a long panel of bro- 
cade, in which jonquil yellow, sky blue, and rose 
tints are woven most delicately. This dress, 
though meant for an elaborate toilette, has a 
short skirt, while another Worth dress beside it, 
intended for receptions, has merely a demi-train : 
full trains are searcely to be found among these 
rich materials. Four breadths of white Sicilienne 
form this flowing demi-train, while the smooth 
front and side gores are ivory crape with large 
leaf clusters brocaded upon it at wide intervals. 
The new Medicis guipure lace with drop ball 
fringe on its edge trims the foot of these gores, 
and there are Sicilienne draperies at the top form- 
ing paniers. The crape basque has a surplice 
neck with Sicilienne vest, and elbow sleeves that 
are made of the new silk guipure lace. The crin- 
kled lavender crape has pleated crape flounces 
edged with white Oriental lace mounted on a silk 
foundation skirt. Dark blue and garnet crapes 
are trimmed with éeru embroideries, The black 
brocaded crapes combined with moirés are among 
the most elegant black dresses. Lengthwise box- 
pleatings of moiré are down the entire front, and 
shorter pleatings are around the whole skirt; 
above this are curved side pieces of the crape, 
and ample square-cornered back drapery. The 
basque is coat-shaped, with crape for its princi- 
pal parts, vest, collar, and cuffs of moiré nearly 
covered with Spanish lace, and a great sash bow 
and ends of doubled moiré complete the back. 
For all these dresses small flat button-moukds of 
wood are used ; these are the size of a silver half- 
dime, and are first covered with silk, then with 
crape like the dress, A new feature in demi- 
trained skirts is that of placing the lace balayeuse, 
not on the edge of the train, but above it, so 
that it escapes the floor, and the demi-trained 
breadths then lie smoothly on the floor, are lined 
«-with satin, and have no outside trimming. 


OTHER WATERING-PLACE TOILETTES. 


Cashmere dresses of exquisite light tints are 
prepared for the watering-places, and the new 
fancy among these is for shrimp pink cashmere 
combined with chaudron (copper) colored Surah 
or gros grain; or else the palest gray-blue cash- 
mere has Oriental embroidery in the soft dull 
hues seen on India shawls; or ivory white cash- 
mere has white embroidery for flounces, with a 
collar and cuffs of copper red velvet, or perhaps 
dark bronze green. In making a pink cashmere 
basque its coloring is quaintly toned by placing 
the light wool over a dark chaudron silk lining, 
from which the cashmere is sloped away or drawn 
back in shirrs to disclose the dark silk in vest 
shape fastened by button-moulds covered with 
pink cashmere. 

Bangled jet is the fanciful trimming for black 
lace or grenadine dresses, This has fine jet 
beads in diamond-shaped meshes, and from the 
corners of each mesh droops a round smooth jet 





piece like the sequins or other coins worn on 
bangles. Panels of this jet a third of a yard 
wide are placed down the skirt front of lace 
dresses, and the side draperies are widely border- 
ed with it. New black Spanish laces are ap- 
pliqués of thicker silk arabesques with cord 
edges on light silk meshes. These are used in 
great scarfs for draperies, and in wide flounces 
on skirts of black, old gold, or copper red satin, 
while the basque is made of similar net laid upon 
the colored satin. 


SUMMER BONNETS, 


Two shades of lilac blossoms are the caprice 
of the moment in Paris for trimming bonnets for 
young and old ladies alike, but here the color is 
thought too grave for any but elderly ladies, who 
wear great bunches of lilacs on poke-shaped jet 
bonnets, or on large white English straw bonnets, 
or else the lilacs form the entire crown of small 
bonnets that have a great Alsacian bow of velvet 
covering the front, and narrow velvet ribbon 
strings. 

The dress bonnet for summer is of white Eng- 
lish straw, with trimmings of white lace, white os- 
trich demi-plume, or an aigrette, and dark velvet 
facing in the brim, with light-tinted beads on the 
edge. This is used in any shape becoming to the 
wearer, and is liked because it is appropriate with 
any of the light crape, nuns’ veiling, cashmere, 
and muslin dresses that will be worn during the 
summer, and also brightens up the black and dark 
colored costumes of Surah, grenadine, and gros 
grain. 

Very small jet bonnets are worn this season 
by young ladies who have hitherto considered 
them too old-looking. These are made of the 
smallest bugles, to have them of light weight, or 
else of cut jet beads that are hollow. The crown 
is of “ solid jet” ; that is, it is thickly wrought in 
a small pattern of beads that covers the net en- 
tirely. The front is of lace in a pattern with scal- 
loped edge, or else plain with rows of beads on 
the edge, and there are other bonnets formed en- 
tirely of many rows of beads. On the left side 
is a cluster of flowers, usually dark red or deep 
yellow, or else there is an aigrette, or three tips 
of pale pink, blue, or copper red ostrich feathers. 
Other small bonnets chosen with reference to 
special suits are of the satin-porcupine straws, 
trimmed with an Alsacian bow of bias velvet, a 
clump of ostrich tips or of flowers on the left, 
and two pairs of strings of very narrow velvet 
ribbon that is satin on the wrong side. More 
youthful than these are the black and dark satin 
straw bonnets of the smallest size, with the brim 
nearly covered with the white blossoms of fruit 
trees, especially cherry blossoms, or else white 
hawthorn, or elder, anemones or clematis. Some- 
times pink eglantine wreaths are used, or else ar- 
butus is arranged in Alsacian bow shape on the 
darkest red straw bonnets, or there are prim rows 
of bachelor’s-buttons or of dwarfed roses outside 
the brim, and resting on a velvet bow that is 
placed further back and falling on the crown, A 
small mask veil of the darkest red net dotted with 
chenille is worn with such bonnets. 

Many round hats have a broad, flat effect, and 
are worn poised straight upon the head so that 
their brims are straight, and these protect the 
eyes well. Other hats have a pointed high crown 
with shelving brim that pokes downward on the 
forehead, while the crown is surrounded with nod- 
ding ostrich tips, or else there is a long plume on 
the right side, while a single great bow of very 
wide gros grain is on the left, and its loops lie 
upward on the brim, and are pinned there with 
fanciful pins of gilt or colored metal. The velvet 
puffed bindings used in the winter are seen on 
many of these hats, while others have lace pleat- 
ed under the brim. 


LITTLE GIRLS’ CLOAKS, HATS, ETC. 


The Mother Hubbard gathered cloaks are still 
used for very small girls, and are made of check- 
ed Cheviot for every-day wear, and of pale blue, 
gray, or white cashmere for nicer use. The dark 
navy blue flannel cloaks are also nice for travelling, 
and for cool mornings in the country. Straight 
coats of white diagonal cloth, with a French 
sacque back and deep shoulder cape, are prettily 
piped with satin and ornamented with satin bows, 
or else made more elaborate with white open em- 
broidery done-in wool for trimming. 

Large round collars of white grenadine edged 
with Russian lace, or pleated collars of open 
Hamburg-work, or else the Irish point embroid- 
ery, are worn, with deep cuffs to match, over out- 
side cloaks. 

Dark straw round hats are chosen for general 
wear, with wide brims rolled up all around the 
edge, and trimmed with a great bow of four long 
loops of satin ribbon on one side, with the loops 
going up on the crown, while there are pompons 
or ostrich tips on the other side. These are all 
one color, with sometimes two shades of one col- 
or, as rose-colored pompons or feathers trim dark 
garnet straw hats, and écru trims seal brown 
straw. A dark velvet facing inside the brim 
and a velvet ribbon band with a prim bow is a 
pretty trimming for white straw hats. The most 
dressy hats are all white, having the large bow 
of satin and the half-long ostrich plumes all 
white on an English straw hat. Chip is so fragile 
that it is seldom bought for children; the porcu- 
pine straws with satin finish are more durable, 
and quite as inexpensive. There are many dressy 
little poke bonnets with the front turned back, a 
cap ruche inside, and the whole thing, straw and 
plumes, of pure white. Lovely little poke sun- 
bonnets, with high crown and short gathered 
skirt, are made of blue or white lawn, shirred on 
rattans, to match the guimpe dresses in color. 

Very dark stockings are worn by children, and 
black stockings are often seen with the lightest 
dresses. Their shoes are of kid, buttoned high 
upon the ankles, and without heels. 

The French aprons made of full straight white 
muslin, gathered to a binding at the neck, and 





without sleeves, are used for service. There are 
also high-throated aprons with yokes and long 
sleeves that cover and protect the dress well. 

The hair is worn banged in front and flowing 
behind. The bang is straight, thick, begins far 
back upon the head, and falls low upon the fore- 
head; but there are no side bangs covering the 
temples. The hair back of this is combed back, 
and allowed to flow without frizzing or plaits, 
and if a ribbon is used, it is tied around the top 
of the head, not merely around the back hair. 
If the hair has the slightest tendency to curl, it 
is formed into four or five large thick long curls 
that are really only curled at the erids, 


SMALL BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


Boys in their first short clothes are dressed like 
girls, but when two years of age the princesse 
sack dresses are substituted for yoke slips, and 
these are alternated with kilt suits until they are 
too large for dresses in one piece, and the kilt 
suits are used altogether. The princesse dress- 
es are made of piqué for best occasions, and of 
gray linen, flannel, and light cloths and Cheviots 
for general wear. The single-breasted straight 
front, with English sack back, showing either 
one seam or three, and pleating below the sack, 
remains the popular design for piqué dresses. 
The deep collar is of embroidery, and the cuffs 
match this. Another design has two wide box 
pleats in front and behind the whole length of 
the garment, and a loose belt is added across the 
back, or else there are false backs set on the 
hips. These styles are made up of repped or 
embroidered piqué, white linen, black and white 
checked gingham, Chambéry, and of the buff and 
gray linens that wash well, and are useful for 
every-day garments. For the sea-side, for trav- 
elling, and the mountains, blue flannels, both of 
the light army blue and the dark navy blue, are 
similarly made, and stitched on the edges. Little 
polo caps of the material of the dress are worn 
with these, and the long stockings match in color. 
Kilt suits are worn by small boys until they are 
six or seven years of age. The plain front of 
the skirt is now made wider than formerly, and 
there are only a few pleats behind, but these are 
folded very deep to give sufficient fullness, The 
jacket is single-breasted, has a low pointed throat 
for showing a wide white collar and colored silk 
cravat bow; the back is in the French shape 
that has but two forms, making a seam down the 
middle. The Scotch caps and polo caps are worn 
with these, and for midsummer are dark straw 
sailor hats with wide brim set far back on the 
head. Dark colors are chosen for these kilt suits 
even for summer, unless white is preferred, when 
piqué is used. 

Knickerbocker trousers closely fitted to the 
legs are put on when the boy is too large for 
skirts, and with these is worn either a pea-jacket 
of the same material or a belted blouse, or else a 
sailor blouse with a yoke. The pea-jacket or 
roundabout is single-breasted, extends just over 
the hips, has a French back with two forms for 
slender boys, or is cut into four forms for stout- 
er boys, and is quite high at the throat, yet shows 
a colored cravat bow and deep white shirt collar. 
The belted blouses may have tucks or box pleats 
from the neck to the belt, and a plain basque-like 
piece is attached beneath the belt, or else the 
pleats extend to the end of the blouse, being 
stitched near the edges, and the wide belt is 
stitched to match. The pockets are set under- 
neath on the sides, and have a slit opening, neat- 
ly bound, and with an arrow-head wrought in silk 
at each end. Cheviots of dark color are used for 
these suits for general wear, while dark blue, 
brown, black, or green diagonal cloths are for the 
nicest suits. Thesailor suits of flannel have a 
deep yoke covering the shoulders, and the blouse 
attached to this has fine tucks down each side of 
the front and back, with a wide belt strapped on 
the sides. Six small white stars are wrought in 
silk on the front of the yoke, and there is a deep 
sailor collar that nearly covers this yoke. Dark 
blue, red, brown, and black ribbed stockings are 
worn by boys with their Knickerbocker trousers. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swrrzer; Madame Krenog; and Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConstaBLe, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; James 
McCreery & Co. ; and Srern Broruers, 








PERSONAL. 


Tue only feminine railroad officer in the coun- 
try is Miss BELLE BRaDEN, who has been elect- 
ed treasurer of the Waynesburg and Washington 
Railroad, in Penusylvania, and is acting paymas- 
ter. 
—For thirty-five years Dr. OLIVER WENDELL 
Howtmes has been professor at the Harvard Med- 
ical School. 

—NatTHanieL Stimpson, of Brooks, Maine, 
one hundred years old last February, walked a 
mile and a half lately to visit a son, and while 
there sawed some wood, and picked over beans 
without spectaeles. 

—Mr. JaMES GORDON BENNETT recently gave 
ten thousand dollars to the Actors’ Fund, and 
Mr. Joun JacosB AsTOR gave twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars. 

—Governor PLaIsTED has commissioned Mrs. 
Estuer A, Coo.ey, of Bingham, Maine, to solem- 
nize marriages, take acknowledgments of deeds, 
and administer oatlis. 

—Mr. C. H. Davis, of Amesbury, Massachu- 
setts (the home of Wuirriex), and Mr. H. Win- 
THROP Pierce, of Boston, artists, were among 
the successful candidates for admission to the 
Paris Salon. 

—Frep Doverass is going to Europe. 

—Owing to a trouble contracted while study- 
ing Anglo-Saxon-and Sanskrit, a young daughter 
of Minister Sargent sailed for Germany with 
her futher, her eyes blindfolded. Pity. 

—A history of American eivilization, from the 
sociological point of view, is being written by 
Mr. Joun Fiske. It is not generally known 
that Mr. Fiske is-a step-son of the late E. W. 
STOUGHTON. 

~—Mr. GrorGce Innzss, Jun., the artist, whuse 
forte is cattle pieces, is dark, slender, aud very 





like a handsome Italian in appearance. He has 
lately built a picturesque house, with a spacious 
glass-inclosed studio, in Montclair, New Jersey. 

—Not so much to study VELAsQuez as to col- 
lect materials for a third ‘‘ Family Flight,” this 
time through Spain, Miss Susan Hans, sister of 
Rev. Epwarp Everett HALg, has gone abroad. 

—Mr. BENNETT?’s steam-yacht Namouna, whose 
luxury is said to exceed that of any roval or im- 
perial yacht afloat, is the only vessel bearing 
that name, which ALFRED DE Musset has made 
familiar to lovers of French literature. 

—PERRY BELMONT par’s his hair in the mid- 
dle, wears an imperial mustache, and bas the air 
of a veritable “ je-ne-sais-quoi young man.” 

—Mrs. General SHerMan is the only American 
to whom the Pope has ever given that renowned 
religious emblem, instituted more than five cen- 
turies since, the Golden Rose, although it has 
been bestowed on queens and princesses. Mrs, 
SHERMAN once collected for the Pope a “ Peter- 
pence”’ of sixty thousand dollars. 

—Mr. Newcoms, the young naturalist of the 
Jeannette arctic expedition, is to be given a re- 
ception at Salem, Massachusetts. 

—Madame ALBANI hus received the Royal Or- 
der of Merit from the King of the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

—Mr. R. H. Stopparp is preparing a volume 
on LONGFELLOW. 

—A grandson of General Santa ANNA, Sejfior 
De Castro, is an attaché of the Mexican lega- 
tion in Washington. 

—An uncle of RatpH Watpo EMERSON was 
the ancestor of both Pur~iips Brooks and 
WENDELL PHILLIPs. 

—Mr. J. We__s CHAMPNEY has sailed for Paris 
to pursue his study of water-color drawing. 

—Until Mr. Lyncu, of Mississippi, took his 
seat lately, there has been no colored man in Con- 
gress since the expiration of Senator Bruce’s 
term. 

—Miss SmyTHeE, whose mother was brutally 
murdered at Westmeath in the course of the 
Irish disturbances, has become insane. 

—DantTe Rossetti thought Tennyson, after 
CoceripGe and Keats, the great poet of the 
century. 

—Mr. Montcomery Sears, a young Bosto- 
nian, who married a niece of Mr. Josepu CHoate, 
of New York, the partner of Mr. Evarts, has 
bought the library of FERDINAND FREILIGRATH, 
the German poet, comprising about five thousand 
volumes, many of them rare editions. 

—History repeats itself. The sons ofthe Prince 
of Wales participated in a ‘ buffalo-hunt’” in 
Ceylon recently, where the buffalo was a tame 
one. Soa royal prince was entertained in Swe- 
den years ago by a bear-hunt, and when his High- 
ness raised his gun to shoot, the bear began to 
dance. 

—The road which runs on the sea front of the 
house in which Dante Rossetti died, at Birch- 
ington-on-Sea, has been named for him. 

—The daughter and son-in-law of President 
GREvy occupied the bed-chamber of Drana of 
Poitiers during their Euster stay at Chenon- 
ceaux, 

—The first German who supported DaRwin’s 
theory, Ernst HagcKEL, the great naturalist, is 
travelling in India. 

—VicTor Huo has at last sent the long-cov- 
eted manuscript of his drama of Torquemada to 
the printer. 

—A niece of EpMUND BurkKe’s wife owns Mrs. 
BurKe’s wedding ring and diamond guard ring, 
with the date of the marriage, which has hitherto 
been unknown to his biographers—12th March, 
1757—inscribed therein. The place where the 
wedding occurred is still unknown. 

—It is reported that we may thank Mrs. Ha- 
weis’s Karly English Styles for the revival of 
russet shoon. 

—The Dukes of Marlborough and Leeds and 
Lord Cowper are princes of the Holy Roman 
Empire; the Duke of Richmond is Due d’ Au- 
bigny in France; the Duke of Hamilton is Duc 
de Chatelherault there; and Lord Pert is Duc 
de Melfort, Comte de Lusson, and Baron de Val- 
rose ; Sir Epwakp THORNTON is Count of Cas- 
silhas in Portugal, the latter title, however, ex- 
piring with his son. 

—Gout has attacked the Earl of Dunmore in 
the windpipe. 

—A portrait of Erasmus in 1520, a drawing by 
Dérer, has been secured by the artist Bonnar 
for twenty-four hundred dollars. 

—It is now suggested that the author of Ju- 
nius was Mr. W. GREATRAKES, secretary to Lord 
SHELBURNE, and an Irishman. 

—The Ewperor W1LL1aM never had a dressing- 
gown. 

—The “Short-sighted Society” is a new sup- 
per club forming in Paris, the president being 
FRANCISQUE SARCEY; presidentess, AMa Ju- 
DIC; vice-president, EMILE ZOLA; vice-presi- 
dentess, JEANNE SOMARY; masculine secretary, 
ALPHONSE Daubert; feminine secretary, Rostna 
Maori; and treasurer, AURELIAN SCHOLL. Only 
near-sighted people, and distinguished ones at 
that, need apply. 

—M. Louis pe GrRAMoNT, who has just been 
translating Othello into French, is a son of Comte 
FERDINAND DE GRAMONT, to whom Bauzac ded- 
icated a book, and is a cousin of ALFRED DB 
Musset, the poet, 

—A statue of OLIVIER DE SERRES, who, in the 
sixteenth century, introduced the silk industry 
into France, has been lately unveiled at Auber- 
ras, and represents the figure beside a mulberry- 
tree on which worms are feeding, and with a 
ploughshare at his feet. 

—The American invasion of Europe is com- 
mented on by the English comic papers in noting 
the circumstance that the first lady invited to 
dine in Paris with the Duke and Duchess of Ed- 
inburgh was a Mrs, PLUNKETT, née MorGan, of 
America, and the Eton boy heading the delega- 
tion that congratulated the Queen on her escape 
from assassination was an American named 
WINTHROP. 

—A recent advertisement in Figaro reads: 
“The Marquess of Anglesey, of Beaudesert, 
Rugeley, Staffordshire, and Rue Forbin, 3, Paris, 
hereby gives notice to the public and commer- 
cial people in general that he will not pay any 
of the debts contracted without his authoriza- 
tion by the Marchioness of Anglesey his wife.’’ 
No better lesson against the folly of these for- 
eign marriages is needed. When the marquess 
married Mrs. WopeHouss, formerly Miss Kune, 
of Georgia, another woman whom he had en- 
gaged to marry committed suicide, and her 
friends endeavoring to sell the jewels given her 
by the marquess, in order to bury her, discovered 
they were all paste and pinchbeck, 
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Inrant’s Linen Banp. 
For description see Supplement. 


InFANT’S FLANNEL Bann. 


For description see Supple- 
ment, 


Figs. 1 and 2,—Inrant’s Rupper 
Protector AND NAPKIN. 
For description see Supplement. 


Figs. 1 and 2,—CrapLe BLANKET 
AND SHEET. 


For description see Supplement. 











Iyrant’s Rosx.—Cut Parrern, No, 8255: 
Price 20 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XIIL, Figs. 34-37, 





Inrant’s Batuinc Ciroax.—Cor Par- 
TERN, No, 3254: Price 15 Cents. 





Inrant’s FLANNEL Perticoat.—Cut Si 
Partrern, No. 3251: Price 15 Cents, Inrant’s Piguké Cap. 


Inrant’s Lace Cap. F anit ' 
or pattern and description see Supple- : s 
For description see Supplement. ment, No, XI., Figs. 26 and 27. For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 
Infant's ot. together 20- 
: versed, that is, 
— inserting the nee- 


die from the 
back instead of 
from the front; 
the remaining st. 
wool and coarse are left aside for 
— — the present. 22d 
3egin at the r SL (sli 
middle of the Inrant’s Bre. aa a 
sole by cast- For pattern and description see creasing p. 2 to- 
ing on 70 st. Supplement, No. VIIL., Fig. 23. gether ; the rest 
(stitch), and of the st. are left 
ss on aside. 23d round. 
in. plain knit- —Sl. 1, 5 times 
ting. 21stround alternately p. 1 
(right side of and k. 1, then k. 
De f) the work).—K. 2 together re- 
aI it ¢ (knit plain) 38 versed, taking 
eH 2 st., 18 times these 2 st. from 
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Gutupe Dress ror Girt rrom 2 To 6 Years OLD. 
Cur Parrern, No. 3252: Price 15 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 


Apron For Girt From 2 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
Cur Partrern, No. 3253: Price 20 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 













Fig. 2.—In- 
FANT’S SHIRT. 
For — 
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Fig. 1.—Cuttp's 
Suter. 


For pattern and de- 
scription see Supple- 
ment, No. IV., 
For pattern and description see Figs. 15 and 16, 
Suppl., No. XVIL, Fig. 55. 











IL., Figs. 
21 and 22, 


Unper-Warst. 


FLANNEL Protector: 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Marrrass 
Drawers ror Caitp 1 Year op. ror Cris, Fie. 1. 
For pattern and description see Supple- —_—‘ For description see 

ment, No. IIL., Fig. 14. _ Supplement. Figs, 4-7.—Surers axp Cases ror Crip, Fic. 1.—{For description see Supplement.] 






Fig. 3.—Botstier 
For Cris, Fie. 1. 


INFANT’: ; 
Ties dantattion bee aNnt’s Knitrep Boor. 
Supplement, 
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times, each time taking the 2 st. for the de- 
creasing from those set apart, and after 
the decreasing in the last round work 

off the rest of these st., alternately 
k. 1 and p. 1, except the last 3, 
which k. 40th round.—Knit 
plain up to the decreasing, 
then, as in every preced- 
ing even round, p. 2 to- 
gether, after which k. 
the rest of thest. 41st 
round.—K. 3, then al- 


inch and a quarter in circumference, and a 
double thread of wool, and wind the lat- 
ter around the former at intervals of a Rodkat teh ¥ 
one-quarter of an inch, fastening 
each loop as it is wound with a 
stitch worked with a needle 
and thread. These loops 
are laid on at the right 
side of the work, and SE 
worked in, one loop ¥¢ 
together with each | 
stitch in the round, 











































Invant’s Piqué Jacket. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, V., Figs. 17 and 18, 






Fig. 3.—Tvutte CHEMISETTE, 
Fig. 2.—Mvit anp Lace Ficnv-Couvar. taking up the 
loops at the op- 
posite end to 
where they were 
fastened. Knit 
the following 3 
rounds plain,and 
then cast off the 
st. Overseam 
the foundation 
st., folding them 
through the mid- 
dle, and also the 
edge st. of the 
boot from the 
wrong side. For 
the trimming on 
the front of the 
boot make a row 


ternately p. 1 and k. 1, 
narrowing as heretofore in 
the odd round, and lastly 
k. 3. 42d-55th rounds.— 
Work as in the 40th and 
41st alternately, continuing 
to decrease on both sides 
of the middle 10 st. 56th 
round,—For the open-work 
round at the top through 
which to draw a cord, al- 
ternately put the thread 
over the needle and k, 2 to- 
gether. 57th-61st rounds. 
—Work as in the 40th and 
4l1st alternately. In the 
62d round work in the row 
of loops which trims the —= 
top, and which has previ- 
ously been prepared in this 
manner; Take a mesh an 


of 34 loops in 
the manner de- 
EMBROIDERED SACHET. scribed above, 


For design and description see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 25. then take up a 


Fig. 1.—Down Pittow.—Cross Srrtcu anp 
Hosein Empromrry.—See Fig. 2.—{For pattern 
and description see Supplement, No. XVIIL., Fig. 56.) 














Inrant’s Bis. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IX., Fig. 24, 


X., Fig. 24. 
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Fig. 2.—Caper Surr.—Back wirnout Jacxer.—[See Fig. 1.] 


Fig. 1.—Caper Surr.—Froxt witn Jacxer.—[See Fig. 2.] Figs. 1-3.—Crapie anp Batu BLANKeTs Cur Parrery, No. 3248: Caper Po.onatsr, 25 Cents; 
4 ; xp Skirt, 20 Cents 
Cur Parrern or Caper Jacket, No. 3247: Price 25 Cents. AND Rupper SHEET. Rounp Skirt, 20 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-10, For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No, L, Figs. 1-4. 
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stitch through each loop, dividing the st. on two 
needles, Knit a row plain, then put the two 
needles together, cast off the first and the last 
st. together, then knit the rest of the st. in pairs, 
casting them off at the same time. Set on the 
trimming as shown in the illustration. 





(Begun in Harrre’s Bazar No. 53, Vol. XIV.) 


THE “LADY MAUD”: 


Schooner ¥acdt. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


Avrnor or “A Sarcor’s Swrerneart,” “ An Ooran 
Free Lanor,” “Tae Wreok or THE 
* Grosvenor,’ ” ETO. 





CHAPTER XIV.—( Continued.) 


I pip not know until afterward that my poor 
friend had been very nearly drowned when the 
yacht went to pieces. He was midway along the 
rope when the vessel broke up, and the warp 
dropping into the sea, he fell with it, and had to 
be dragged ashore through the breakers. As I 
looked at him, and noted his hollow face, his hair 
wildly blowing, his long beard scattering like smoke 
upon his shirt front, and his knees feebly yielding 
to his weight as he slowly advanced, leaning for- 
ward to the gale, I thought of him as he stood to 
receive me at the Lady Maud’s side in Southamp- 
ton Water—how full of life and health he was 
then; how hopefully he looked forward to this 
summer cruise; how proudly he conducted me 
over his vessel, and I recalled his tenderness and 
anxiety for his wife. There she lay, cold and 
senseless as the coral strand upon which the 
breakers were roaring in thunder. Her time had 
come, and she was at rest. But her motionless 
figure, painfully hidden by the rough jacket which 
Hunter had taken off his back to lay over her, 
was a most dreadful object for us in our distract- 
ed and miserable condition to have full in our 
sight; and when I looked from it to the halting 
figure of the husband as he came along, I was 
moved to a degree I have no words to express. 

They led him to where I was seated, and he 
sank down upon the ground. The others drew 
near; some of them sat, some stood. I broke 
the silence by saying: 

“There are eight of us living, and we must go 
to work now and think how we may prolong our 
lives, and ultimately save ourselves. I have been 
trying to discover other land near us, but the 
weather is too thick to see any distance. Trip- 
shore—Tom Hunter—have you any notion what 
part of the Bahamas this is?” 

They both answered no. 

“Let the island be what it will,” I continued, 
“we can not be far from inhabited land. We 
may take hope from that,” said I, addressing the 
women, 

“We ought to look for water, sir,” 
Tripshore. 

“Yes,” cried Norie, eagerly; “I am thirsty to 
death. The salt-water I swallowed has left me 
intolerably parched.” 

“ Will you help Tripshore to seek for water ?” 
I asked. 

“ Willingly ; but where are we to look for it ?” 
he replied, casting his eyes about. 

“ Everywhere,” said Tripshore, bluntly. 

“Try for a natural well first,” said I. “If that 
can’t be found, there’s a stretch of sand yonder. 
Dig into it with your hands, or with anything you 
can find knocking about, and you may come to 
fresh-water.” 

“I have read that fresh-water may be found 
sometimes by digging in the sand,” exclaimed Sir 
Mordaunt, in a feeble voice. 

“Come, sir,” said Tripshore to Norie; and the 
two men marched off. 

They had scarcely left us when I caught sight 
of what looked like a stretch of canvas, resem- 
bling an immense mass of sea-weed, coiling over 
with the bend and fall of the breakers, It washed 
up the beach, but was swept back again, but I 
saw it would be stranded presently. It at once 
occurred to me that if we could secure that can- 
vas we should be able to rig up a very tolerable 
shelter ; whereupon I called Hunter's attention to 
it, and told him to come with me and endeavor 
to-drag the sail up the beach out of the breakers. 
He ran down to the beach before me, being much 
sounder and more active than 1; and watching his 
chance as the canvas was swept up, and the fore- 
part of it stranded, he plunged as high as his 
knees into the whirl of recoiling foam, and grasped 
the sail. By this time I had reached his side. 
We hauled together, and, every breaker helping 
us, we managed to drag the sail out of the water. 
It proved to be the schooner’s main gaff-topsail. 
It had most of its gear attached to it, particularly 
alength of halyards. We waited whilst the water 
drained out of it, and then seizing it afresh, we 
dragged it toward the trees. 

Sir Mordaunt had gone back to the body of his 
wife, and sat crouched alongside of it, exposed 
to the strong wind. This made me see the neces- 
sity of burying the corpse as soon as 
But first it was necessary to furnish the women 
with some kind of shelter, So, ha the 
sail among the trees, we fell to Paris id 
and Mrs. Stretton lending ahand. Hunter had ; 
clasp-knife in his pocket, and with this we eut 
away the gear, and divided it into lengths to serve 
as lanyards. These lanyards we hitehed to the 
bolt-rope by making holes in the and “4 
selecting a couple of trees for 
rigged up a kind of tent, the windward side only 
(as the wind then blew) being protected, for the 
sail was not big enough to furnish us with four 
walls as well as a roof, 

Rade and imperfect as this contrivance was, 
however, yet no sooner were the women inside 
than they felt the comfort of it. Had we been 
in dry clothes, the wind might have seemed warm 
enough, but our garments being soaked to the skin 


exclaimed 





gave the gale an edge of chilliness that kept the 
flesh shuddering. Hence this shelter from the 
wind was a very great comfort indeed. It took us 
but a short while to rig up the sail, nor could the 
wind demolish it, thanks to the trees, which broke 
the force of the gale, and supplied us with uprights 
as strong as rocks. When our work was com- 
pleted I went to Sir Mordaunt, and by exerting a 
gentle force obliged him to come with me. I led 
him into a corner of the tent, and made him sit 
upon the grass, that was coarse and thick, but 
stunted like the trees, as if the blowing of spray 
from the beach had checked its growth without 
killing it. I then whispered to Miss Tuke that 
we were going to remove the body of Lady 
Brookes, and begged her to stand in front of her 
uncle, under any pretense she could invent, so that 
he might not see what we were about. 

“ Are you going to bury her?” she exclaimed, 
with a look of mingled fright and grief. 

“No, not before I consult Norie,” I replied. 
“But we must remove the body out of the hus- 
band’s sight. Pray conceal us, as I Suggest, and 
talk to him. We shall not be ‘long.” 

So saying, I quitted the tent, and motioning to 
Hunter, I told him to help me carry the body 
around the bend of the little hill, where it would 
be hidden, and where it might lie until we could 
manage to bury it. Approaching the body, we 
raised it reverently. The wet clothes made it 
a great weight, and, besides, she had been a fine, 
well-made woman, as I have told you. I took the 
arms, letting the head lie against my breast, and 
as we raised her I looked at the tent, and saw 
Miss Tuke and Mrs. Stretton both standing in 
front of Sir Mordaunt, and effectually concealing 
us. But after we had advanced a few spaces, a 
violent gust of wind blew the jacket away, and 
left the face exposed. Hunter had his back 
upon it, and was spared the sight, but I had it all 
the way, for I could not re-cover the face without 
laying the body down, which I would not do, lest 
Sir Mordaunt should catch sight of us, and follow. 

We went round the base of the hill, and put 
the body down upon some zrass at the margin of 
a stretch of deep and imperious bush, resembling 
the growths in Australia in respect of density, 
the greater portion of which was as high as my 
waist, though here and there it stood above my 
head. We laid the body down here, I say, and 
Hunter went back for the jacket, with which we 
covered the face, placing two stones upon the 
arms, to prevent the jacket from blowing away ; 
and this done, I ascended the bit of a hill, to look 
for Norie and Tripshore. 

I saw them, when I had mounted a few feet, 
about a quarter of a mile distant, walking fast, 
and skirting the shrubbery, that extended, with a 
very clean, well-defined edge, athwart the island, 
as far as the horse-limb curve of land, as though 
human hands had planted it. 

I shouted to them, and Tripshore waved. his 
hand, and when they were within hearing distance 
the man hallooed out, “We have found water, 
sir!” 

This was a joyful piece of news. It made my 
heart flutter, and filled me with as deep a trans- 
port as ever the intelligence that help was coming 
could have done. 

“They have found water !” I bawled to Hunter, 
who stood at some distance from me. 

He cried back : “‘ Thanks to the Lord for it, sir! 
We should all have been mad for a drink pre- 
sently.” 

I then joined him, and whilst we stood waiting 
for the others, I asked him, having had no oppor- 
tunity to do so before, how he had managed to 
save his life, and what had become of the other 
men. His story was very short and simple. When 
the yacht struck, all of the crew who were below 
rushed on deck. Pitch-dark as it was,a number 
of men groped their way to what I have already 
called the long-boat. They managed to get her 
over, but how he could not explain, beyond im- 
plying that they worked like fiends in their ter- 
ror, and launched her, he believed, by sheer force 
of muscle. Nobody thought of anything but sav- 
ing his life. The belief was that the yacht would 
clear the reef, and founder in the deep water be- 
yond. (Note.—They believed it was a reef be- 
cause they could not see the least signs of land.) 
Hunter knew that some men were drowning in 
the water to leeward of the deck, by the bubbling 
eries which came out of the darkness that way, 
but it was impossible to help them. When the 
boat was over, they could see her plainly enough 
upon the foam, and the men jumped for her, some 
missing her, and vanishing alongside. Hunter 
jumped and reached her, but he could not tell me 
how many souls were in her: she was about half 
full, he thought. But scarcely had they shoved 
clear of the vessel when a sea took and capsized 
the boat, and then what followed was just a dream 
to him. He, being a good swimmer, struck out, 
not knowing where he was going, for he could 
see nothing but the white water; but after bat- 
tling he knew not how long, he was caught by the 
breakers and flung ashore, where he lay motion- 
less and almost lifeless for a spell. When the 
dawn came he found himself alone, and the yacht 
on her beam ends on the reef, with the sea burst- 
ing in clouds over her after-deck. He saw me 
standing in the companion, and then Tripshore, 
but he did not believe there were any more peo- 
ple alive until he saw the rest of our party crowd 
into the bows. It was he, he said, who caught 
me by my hair when the breakers had flung me 
along; but he could not keep hold, and the water 
swept me back again. The next time he caught 
me by the arm, and held me until the breaker 
had spent itself, and then dragged me high and 
dry. Carey, he added, owed her life to Tripshore, 
who watched for her as he (Hunter) had watched 
for me, and managed to get her ashore the first 
time the sea threw her up. Hunter saved Norie 
in the same way. “ And it was wonderful,” said 
he, “ how quiet the doctor” (for so Norie was call- 
ed by the men) “took his bath. I lugged him 
out, and he was as fresh as a man swimming for 





to please himself. But Lady Brookes’s gell was 
all but gone, sir. She was black in the face, and 
not a stir in her, when Mr. Tripshore brought her 
out 0’ the wash yonder.” 

Norie and Tripshore now joined us. 
inquired about the water. 

“ It’s t’other side of the island, past them man- 
grove bushes,” answered Tripshore, coming close 
to me,and pointing. “It’s a made well, not a 
nat’ral one, and it’s in the sand. A couple o’ 
casks, perhaps three, have been sunk, one atop 
of the other, and the one atop has been left 
standing as high as this,” says he, holding his 
hand about two feet above the ground, “ to pre- 
vent the sand from filling it up.” 

“Does it look a recent job?” I asked, anx- 
iously. 

“There’s no telling, sir,” he replied. “TI take it 
to be the work of one of the wrecking vessels 
which used to knock about among these isl- 
ands.”* 

“Tf that be so, then there may still be ves- 
sels which touch here,” I exclaimed, with a swell 
of hope and elation in my heart. “Is the water 


I at once 


good ?” 
“Tt’s rain-water,” answered Norie, “but good 
enough. It has quenched my thirst, which was 


just maddening.” 

“ How did you get at it ?” I asked. 

“T dipped with my shoe,” he answered, for he 
had on a pair of low shoes. Then grasping my 
arm, he pointed to the grass alongside the bush- 
es, and exclaimed : “ What is that? Is that Lady 
Brookes’s body ?” 

I told him it was, and explained my reason for 
bringing it to that place. He went to it, lifted 
up the jacket, and took a long look at the face, 
and then coming back, he said: “ It wilf be best 
to bury her at once, Walton. It shocks me to 
think of her lying so.” 

“T was only waiting for you to see her,” said 
I. “But how can we bury her?” and turning to 
Hunter, I said, “Could you seoop up a grave for 
that body in the sand with your hands ?” 

He answered yes; it would be no trouble, he 
thought. 

Upon this I asked Norie to help him carry the 
body round to the east side of the hill, where 
there was a stretch of sand, and where they could 
inter the corpse without being seen by Sir Mor- 
daunt and the women. Norie answered that he 
would take care the body was properly buried, 
and after waiting until they had carried it to the 
spot I had indicated, I called to Tripshore, whom 
I required to pilot us to the well, and returned to 
the little tent. 

As I walked, I glanced my eye along the beach, 
and noticed that several portions of wreckage 
were already thrown up; and numerous black 
fragments were to be seen amid the white swirl, 
vanishing and re-appearing amid the roaring folds 
of the breakers and the further surges. But my 
thirst was too troublesome to suffer me to exam- 
ine and secure the articles which the sea had 
washed ashore. 

I entered the little tent briskly, and said, in as 
cheerful a voice as I could command, that a well 
of fresh-water had been found, and I asked them 
to walk with me across the island to drink. Miss 
Tuke and Mrs. Stretton, who were seated near 
Sir Mordaunt, instantly got up, and Carey made 
an effort to rise. I told Tripshore to support 
her, and then extended my hand to the baronet, 
who reared himself with great difficulty and labor. 

“Thank Heaven that water has been found !” 
said he, in a voice so unlike his familiar tone that, 
had I not seen his lips move, I should not have be- 
lieved it his. “ God has not wholly forsaken us.” 

“Lean upon me,” said I. “The distance is 
not great. We may think it advisable by-and-by 
to shift our quarters to the other side of the isl- 
and. But first let us see what those breakers 
will give us of the wreck.” 

Mrs. Stretton and Miss Tuke walked first, fol- 
lowed by Carey, supported by Tripshore. The 
mastiff followed in our wake. It was hard for 
Carey to have to walk to the well, but we had no 
vessel in which to bring water to her. When Sir 
Mordaunt, leaning on my arm, stepped forth from 
the trees, he looked and looked, and then stopped, 
and gripping me tightly, said, in a kind of gasp: 
“Where is Agnes? Where is the body? What 
have you done with it, Walton?” 

“Oh, my dear friend,” I answered, wrung to 
the very soul by the misery in his voice, “in the 
name of God, believe that what we do we do for 
your sake.” 

He sobbed convulsively, but with dry eyes, 
and then muttering, ‘‘ God’s will be done! God’s 
will be done !’.which he repeated several times. 
He said no more, and we slowly followed the 
others. 

To take his mind away from his grief, and to give 
him some hope too, I spoke about the well that 
Norie and Tripshore had discovered’; how its ex- 
istence proved that the island had been visited ; 
and how, therefore, we need not despair of suffer- 
ing a long captivity in this desolate spot of land. 
He did not, however, seem to heed me, but walk- 
ed with his eyes fixed on the ground, and very 
often he weighed so heavily on my arm that I 
had some ado to bear up under him. 

It still blew a heavy gale of wind, and the sea 
was shrouded with the haze of the flying spray. 
Away to the west of the island, the sea was run- 
ning in enormous surges, and the roaring of the 
surf upon the beach on that side of the island 
was like a continuous roll of thunder, and the 
wind was full of a fine salt rain. The sky was 
one great cloud. I can not express how desolate 
this shadow made the whole scene of snow-white 
storming ocean, and this little flat island, with its 
chilling and stunted herbage, and its groups of 





* I have since ascertained that it was the practice of 
the small wrecking vessels which resorted to these isl- 
ands to sink casks in the sand in order to obtain wa- 
ter. These caske were to be found in North Cat Cay, 
oy Cay, and many other islets in the neighborhood 

the Great Bahama Bank. 





dwarf trees here and there, leaning all of them 
somewhat to the southeast, as though inclined by 
some strong prevailing wind. One gleam of sun- 
shine, one flash of the glorious tropical luminary, 
would have cheered our hearts; but it was our 
fate that the terrible disaster that had overtaken 
us should be attended with many circumstances 
of horror. The very heavens scowled upon us, 
and the air howled with the maledictions of the 
pitiless gale. 

The spot where the well was sunk was within 
a mile of the tent. The land, as I have said, was 
nearly entirely flat, and the greater portion of it, 
beyond the coral strand, covered with grass, which 
was rank and long only among the bushes and 
under the trees. Walking was very easy. Here 
and there the ground was encumbered with knobs 
or projections of porous rock, as though the soil 
that covered the island was not everywhere deep 
enough to conceal its structure. As we advanced, 
a frigate pelican soared into the air, and strug- 
gled a minute or so with the gale, then dropped, 
and disappeared behind the bushes on the right. 
This was the only living thing I had yet seen on 
the island. 

Tripshore led us straight to the well, which I 
found sunk in the sand about a hundred paces 
above high-water mark, It was constructed just 
as he had described. First, the sand had been 
dug out until fresh-water was reached ; then a 
cask with the ends knocked out had been sunk 
in the hole, and another cask placed on this, so 
as to raise a kind of coamings above the sand, to 
prevent the well from filling. 

I bent my head over, and saw the water within 
reach of my arm, looking black, and my face re- 
flected in it. We all stood around, and I said, 
“ What shall we use for a dipper?” 

Tripshore answered, “ Mr. Norie used his shoe, 
sir.” 

“None of us wear shoes,” said I, casting my 
eyes about, “so we shall have to use a boot.” And 
I was going to remove one of mine, when Mrs. 
Stretton whipped off hers and handed it to me. 
We were too thirsty for ceremony, so I took the 
boot, filled it with water, and gave it to Miss 
Tuke, saying that it was not the first time in his- 
tory that a woman’s shoe had served for a drink- 
ing cup. She passed it to Carey, who drank 
greedily. I filled the boot again and again, until 
we had all appeased our thirst. It was the salt- 
water that had parched us, and Sir Mordaunt and 
Carey drank as if they could not quench their 
thirst. 

Our situation came home to me with dreadful 
force whilst I stood watching them drink. Even 
had we all been men, the contrast of our lot now, 
greedily swallowing rain-water from a boot, stand- 
ing, with white faces and wet clothes, some of 
us half dressed and with uncovered heads, round 
that sunk cask—miserable shipwrecked people, 
imprisoned by a raging sea, with no prospect 
of relief before us that the most hopeful mind 
could imagine—I say, even had we all been men, 
the contrast of our lot now with what it was 
aboard the Lady Maud, that luxurious floating 
home, with its hundred elegancies and comforts, 
would have made a bitter thought. But that con- 
trast was tenfold heightened by the presence of 
the women, and especially by that of Miss Tuke. 
If I was not in love with her, I will not say I was 
far off from loving her; and so soft was my heart 
for her that I could not look at her sweet face 
without a degree of tenderness and grief that al- 
most shames me to recall when I remember how 
much sympathy I had for her in comparison with 
what I had for the others, whose distress and suf- 
ferings were surely as great. Both she and Mrs. 
Stretton were fully dressed, having had time to 
clothe themselves whilst waiting for daylight in 
the Lady Maud’s cabin. Carey was the worst off, 
having lost her hat and shawl in the water, and 
her dress being torn by the sea, as a squall splits 
a sail, 

It worried me so much to see Sir Mordaunt 
without a coat that I pulled off mine and begged 
him to wear it. He tried to get it on, but he was 
so much taller than 1, and his shoulders propor- 
tionately broad, that it would not fit him. I won- 
dered, that he should have left the yacht half 
dressed in that way, but I afterward remembered 
that he had thrown off his coat before being 
hauled ashore. 

All having drank, I held the boot full of water 
to the dog, who lapped it furiously, and when the 
noble animal was done, I dried the boot some- 
what by swinging it to and fro. But it was no 
better than a piece of brown paper; so I sat 
down, pulled off my own boots, gave one of them 
to Mrs. Stretton to slip on, and thrusting the other 
into my pocket, offered Sir Mordaunt my arm, say- 
ing that the grass was as soft as a carpet, and 
that my socks would dry the quicker for being 
uncovered, 

These are but trivial things to relate, but it is 
such things as these which make up the story of 
shipwreck. I never hear now of a yachting party 
sailing away on an ocean eruise but that I won- 
der if they imagine what shipwreck means, what 
being cast away, stripped of every luxury they 
have been used to, forced to confront the naked 
heavens without a shelter to protect them from 
the roasting sun, or the blinding rain, or the furi- 
ous gale, signify? Death is not the worst part of 
the horrors of such an experience. You hear of 
protracted anguish ending in madness; you hear 
of starvation terminating in cannibalism; you 
hear of hardships and physical suffering convert- 
ing the comeliest man into such an object of hor- 
ror that those whom God sends to suecor him at 
last recoil with affright from the monstrous and 
unnatural appearance, To be shipwrecked is a 
terrible thing indeed; how terrible no man can 
tell save he who has suffered it. 

On our return we met Hunter going to the well 
for a drink. He asked me the road. I pointed 


to the well, and told him he would have to make 
a cup of his hands, or use his boot. 
here is Norie?”’ Sir Mordaunt asked me; 
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and I thought he seemed to notice for the first 

time that Norie and Hunter had not accompanied 

us to the well, I made some answer, I forget 

what. He looked at me eagerly, and with great 

trouble in his eyes, but asked no more questions. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





WHAT TO DO WITH OLD THINGS. 
Tit. 


HE grief of the housekeeper’s heart is that 
carpets and clothes will come to a stage when 

they are not good to see, and are too good to 
throw away. The Brussels carpet which has 
faded past the artistic tones before it has worn a 
thread, the dress which is of such excellent ma- 
terials though too short in the waist to admit of 
altering, the frayed rug and dingy table-cloth, are 
standing vexations in a home where some regard 
must be had for economy—and where is the home 
in which it is not called for? My rich neighbors 
teach me more economies than my poor ones ; for 
dear Miss Leslie said—that complete gentlewoman 
whose expensive cook -books and Young Lady’s 
Friend were the oracles of the last generation— 
“Only rich people will condescend to save, the 
poor being unable or unwilling, through false 
pride, to do so.” Society, like the genteel spin- 
sters of Cranford, ignores its pinchings and darn- 
ings, and agrees to consider life with lofty con- 
tempt of expense—a snobbery we ought some time 
to outgrow. There is a certain attraction in 
homes where the most is made of little, and 
where extreme neatness and taste do the work of 
money—a flavor of lavender and fresh linen, 
which stronger perfumes destroy. 

What to do with old carpets is a question many 
a brow will be knit over this spring, as in every 
season, since good Queen Bess brought in the 
custom of using them. The ugly old-patterned 
carpets wear beyond all wish, now that we have 
come to see the beauty of small figures and Mor- 
ris and Dresser designs. The huge medallion 
velvets, English Brussels, and three-plys, in dis- 
cordant colors, or the light tints which look chilly 
beside the warm bronzes and India reds and olive 
browns of to-day, defy wear, and th: moth refuses 
to try his tooth on them; or you have been se- 
duced into some vagary cf fashion, which is the one 
thing hateful and unsuitable to new surroundings. 
The wall-paper and carpet are “at cat and dog,” 
as the French say, and yet a new one is not to be 
thought of. You will bless with me the ventur- 
ous idea, slid into mortal mittds by the good spirit 
of taste, that carpets, like every other fabric, 
would dye, and in art colors. It was in despair 
over a pearl gray Wilton studio carpet—which 
was a choice thing not many years ago, but was 
as suitable as a bride’s gown for floor-covering— 
that it occurred to me to ask a French dyer if he 
could color it over. “Certainly,” was the answer ; 
and a small piece was tried first by way of pre- 
caution. The effect was so good that the defaced 
carpet was at once sent off, and was returned a 
rich dark madder red, an “art shade,” admired of 
all who see it. I have never told one of the in- 
timates who compliment the handsome maroon 
velvet that it is the old one dyed over, nor 
would I confide the secret save to the safety of 
the general ear. Then the experiment was tried 
with Brussels in coffee brown, which proved 
just as satisfactory. The colors do not fade or 
wear any more than in the original shades, nor 
does the fabric seem injured. Of course the car- 
pet comes out in shades of one color, but the ef- 
fect is quite approved, especially with the richly 
figured borders which come in Brussels and tap- 
estry. Dull art colors take well in carpets— 
garnet, madder reds (light and dark), olive and 
coffee browns, peacock and Saxon blues, moss 
greens and wine-colors. Ingrains dye as well as 
any, and I will mention that the price for all qual- 
ities has been twenty-five cents a yard, and that 
heavy pieces are best colored in warm weather, 
as freezing interferes with dyeing operations. 

Tarnished ball satins of light color can be illu- 
minated, or stamped on light grounds. A faded 
evening silk will answer as a ground for painted 
borders and bouquets, and come out presentable 
for seasons. For painting on velvet or satin, use 
moist colors mixed with a little alcohol, to make 
them more brilliaft. For silk or cotton, take 
water-colors, mixed with a drop of glycerine in 
the water to keep the color from cracking. 
Stretch the work breadth by breadth, and pin 
it tight on a board or over a sheet on the clean 
carpet of an unused room, where it can dry. The 
common cretonnes and furniture chintzes which 
lose their cheerful colors may be refreshed by 
dusting them well, and retouching with water- 
colors mixed with strong isinglass in solution, 
and leaving the fabric stretched till quite dry 
Old reps cushions may be retouched in the same 
way, adding glycerine to the solution. 

Window-hangings should be freshness itself ; 
and if the mantel and bracket falls also are bright, 
the room will look creditably, no matter if carpet 
and furniture are worn. When a holland shade 
gives way, cut out the best part, if there is enough 
left to shade half the window; hem it, set the 
tassel on the lower edge, and tack it to the top of 
the frame to remain at perpetual half length. 
For the lower part of the window use puffed mus- 
lin blinds or the lace mosquito netting, darned 
with crewels or silk in outlines of large flowers. 
The painted muslin Japanese blinds are cheap at 
fifty cents, and after studying one you may be 
able to decorate sleazy shirting in the same style. 
As a last resort, when blinds wear thin, line them 
with the thinnest old shirting, or put two shades 
together by the expeditious method of starching 
and ironing them as one. If you want curtains 
to keep their crispness and adhere, put a tea- 
spoonful of gelatine in each quart of starch, or 
as much white glue and wax. This answers for 
lace, holland, or cretonne. Soak gum, gelatine, 
or glue overnight before using. Mend lace cur- 
tains and Nottingham by pasting a piece of bob- 





binet or coarse round-meshed net under the place 
with starch, and iron it down. This looks better 
than darning. 

é pieces which gather in the course of years 
should not lie as bad capital, as a business man 
would say. Old silk scraps are cut, sewed to- 
gether by the ends, and woven, like rag carpet, 
by hand-loom weavers, in a light, open-meshed 
fabric, used for curtains and portiéres in good 
houses, The scraps are woven much more loosely 
than rag carpet, and the effect is that of some 
fluffy Algerian fabric. With ground of pale blue 
and faded tints, irregularly barred with bold dash- 
es of scarlet or crimson, the draperies are really 
beautiful, but they must be hung like Venetian 
blinds, the Japanese rattan, or grass mattings, to 
veil the light, and sway softly, hardly to be draped 
or drawn, Sound silk scraps and fine wool ones, 
down to the tiniest morsels, have their use. Large- 
flowered brocades and stamped velvets when past 
use in dresses become chair coverings after tra- 
ditional good usage. If you have a quantity of 
defaced ribbons and pale silk scraps of unfash- 
ionable colors, have them dyed deep cardinal or 
art shades which will be useful. One is tired of 
hexagon and block patchwork chair cushions, 
but long narrow bits of well-contrasted color, 
sewed in up-and-down irregular dashes, and lined 
with soft thin material, make very pretty curtains, 
with the effect of some old heraldic stuff. There 
remain the shreds, the three-cornered bits less than 
two inches wide, and smaller odd pieces, fit only 
to be swept into the rag-bag, you say. Stay: these 
bits without any shaping make a mosaic patch- 
work, the idea of which was taken from the un- 
even pavement under a priest’s feet in a Japanese 
panel of needle-work. The Peruvians work with 
smaller pieces than these, carefully shaping them, 
but the Japanese patch is really more agreeable 
and less wearisome than any other form. Sew 
the bits together as they can be made to fit, bast- 
ing on the lining first, then sewing the seams in 
bars of satin stitch with black silk on the outside. 
The work is very quaint and pleasant. 

Perhaps it will sound odd to speak of rag car- 
pets as fashionable work, but specimens of do- 
mestic weaving have been carried to England by 
travelled ladies with other curios, like Navajo 
blankets and Arizona pottery, and the notable 
Englishwomen have taken to using their woollen 
savings in this way. It goes by the name of 
American-work, and a well-made rag mat is not 
disdained at the nursery bedside, in the smoking- 
room, or indeed in my lady’s chamber. Now 
there is rag carpet and rag carpet, and the Bo- 
hemian weaver down in Chatham Street will turn 
you out a very different piece of work from the 
old rag carpet, with its stiff stripes ard bars. 
Cut your useless cashmere cloth or flannel into 
strips three-fourths of an inch wide clear through 
the piece; sew these together at the ends till 
you have a pound of such strips, which makes a 
large ball, Fine heavy cloth of men’s wear is cut 
less than half an inch wide, and the finer the 
strips, the more they make in weaving. A pound 
and a quarter hall will weave a yard of carpet a yard 
wide. Mix your colors well when sewing with two 
or three yards of red, green, or yellow for every six 
or more of dark color, and you will have a carpet 
or mat with uneven barrings of gay color, dark and 
gravely pleasing tothe eye. Mix bright color with 
every yard of dark strips, and the result is a mot- 
tled ground ; or, if you have enough of any dark 
rich color, you may have a mottled centre with 
borders of deep blue, black, and deep yellow, 
The strips can be dyed bronze, peacock, deep red, 
or any strong color, after sewing. If you want 
something in modern taste, after your carpet is 
woven, sew three or four widths together with a 
border of plain Venetian or bright figured in- 
grain bordering, stain the edges of the floor, and 
you have an odd, handsome mat for your sitting- 
room, which is practically indestructible, Such 
mats are advised for nurseries and country sit- 
ting-rooms, and no one, seeing them for the first 
time, would ever dream of classing them with the 
humdrum rag carpets of old. The smooth bas- 
ket-work surface, the rich colors, vie with those 
of foreign mats, andin point of taste a well-chos- 
en English home-made mat will please better 
than the cheap red and green Turkish rugs, which, 
in fact, are the “rag carpet” of peasant homes in 
the East. Let us show a little respect for the 
works of our own country, now that foreigners 
have found out their merits for us. 





Point Lace Braid and Crochet Edging for 
Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 349. 


Tus edging is worked in crochet on a foundation of 
poiut lace braid with fine cotton, as follows: Ist round. 
—Alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) on the braid and 7 
ch. (chain stitch), passing over an interval on the braid 
as shown in the illustration, 2d round.— x 1 sc. around 
the next 7 ch., 2 te. (treble crochet), of which the up- 
oa veins are worked off together, around the fol- 
owing 7 ch., 8 times alternately 3 ch. and 2 tc., worked 
off together, around the same 7 ch.; repeat from *. 
3d round.—Along the opposite edge of the braid alter- 
nately 2 double crochet, the upper veins of which are 
worked off together, and 4 ch. 


Pelerine Collar, Fichu-Collar, and Tulle 
Chemisette.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 341. 


Tur pelerine collar Fig. 1 consists of a short shoulder 
cape of ivory silk muslin, which is edged with gathered 
lace four inches wide, and over which a round collar 
edged with similar lace is set; this is joined to a foun- 
dation band which is covered with silk muslin in folds. 
An end of lace thr: uarters of a yard long, which is 
left at the right end of the cape when it is edged, forms 
the jabot for the front. A bow of light blue moiré rib- 
bon is set at the throat. 

The fichu-collar Fig. 2 is made of cream-colored 
crape mull and cream lace four inches wide. It con- 
sists of a foundation standing collar an inch and a 
— wide, to the ends of which two strips of foun- 
dation eleven inches long and three inches wide are 
joined ; the strips are slo along the outer side to an 
inch wide at the top and bottom, and are covered with 
pieces of crape mull fourteen inches wide, the right 
one twenty-two inches long, and the left one twelve. 
Both are shirred at the top, and the former at the bot- 
tom also, where it is ed, with lace, and fastened over 
the end of the left. @ collar and the outer edge of 





the mull are bordered with lace, that around the coller 
being pleated. A row of plain lace is also folded over 
the outside of the collar. A clasp at the throat, and a 
mull knot and a clasp at the bottom, complete the 
collar. 

The chemisette Fig. 3 is intended to be worn with 
dresses having a square or pointed opening in front, 
It is made of cambric, with a full plastron of white 
dotted tulle on the front, and buttons and button-holes 
for fastening behind. A double ruche of box-pleated 
lace is set on the cambric band around the neck, and 
a cardinal satin ribbon is passed over the lower edge 
of the ruche, and finished with a bow on the left side. 


Ladies’ Caps.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 349. 


Tur turban-shaped cap Fig. 1 is of figured light blue 
silk grenadine, trimmed with white lace and satin rib- 
bon bows. The frame consists of a stiff net brim an 
inch and a quarter wide, the ends of which are joined 
in the back; this is wired, and bound with satin rib- 
bon, and to complete the frame, a crown made of white 
foundation is joined to it. The latter is covered with 
grenadine, a pointed end hanging at the back, and 
over the rim two pleatings, one of lace and one of 
ribbon, are set. second lace pleating covers the 
edge of the crown, and extends around the ends. A 
bow of satin ribbon and lace is on the front. 

The frame of the cap Fig. 2 is composed of a stiff 
net brim edged with wire, to which a high puffed 
crown of white foundation is joined. The brim is 
edged with Leger se cream lace, on which loops of 
cardinal satin ribbon are set at regular intervals, and 
is covered with similar lace and loops of darker red 
ribbon, The crown is covered with soft brocade in 
Persian colors, which is pleated down across the front, 
and shirred in five rows an inch from the doubled back 
edge ; underneath the frill thus formed, long and short 
loops of ribbon in two shades are set. A fall of lace 
— along each side, and a ribbon rosette is on the 
ront, 

For the frame of the cap Fig. 3 a rounded piece of 
stiff net ten inches long and nine wide is required ; the 
edge is pleated in until it measures twenty-one inches 
and a half around, and is wired. Box-pleated cream 
lace three inches wide is set around the outside and 
across the front of the frame. The back isecovered by 
a full puff of cream dotted net. A bow of light blue 
satin ribbon is placed at the top of the puff. 

The cap Fig. 4 has a frame which is similar to that 
of the cap Fig. 8, descri above, and the top of which 
is covered with shirred terra-cotta red faille. Two lace 

leatings are set around the outside, and are headed 
y jabots of similar lace. A bowof terra-cotta red 
faille ribbon is on the front. 


Infant’s Knitted Jacket. 


See illustration on page 341, 


Tur jacket is knitted with fine white knitting cotton 
and steel needles. The body and sleeves are in close 
work, finished with open-work borders and edging. 
Begin at the bottom by casting on 290 stitches, and 
work back and forth in rounds as follows: Ist-3d 
rounds.—All stitches must appear purled on the right 
side (in the even rounds the right side is uppermost) ; 
the first st. (stitch) of a round is always slipped. 4th 
and 5th rounds.—All stitches must appear plain on the 
right side. In the 5th and in every following round up 
to the neck the first and last six stitches must be knit 
plain. 6th round.—K. (knit plain) 4, * t. 0. (put the 
thread over the needle), k. 2 together reversed, that is, 
inserting the needle from the back instead of the front, 
k. 6; repeatfrom *. 7th round.—Purled throughoat, 
as are also all the following odd rounds to the 15th in- 
clusive. Sth round.—K, 2, * k. 2 together, t. o., k. 1, 
t. o., k, 2 together reversed, k. 3; repeat from * ; when 
at the close of a round there are not enough stitches left 
to complete the pattern, it is simply worked as far as 
the number will admit. 10th round.—K. 1, * k. 2 to- 
gether, t. o., k. 3, to., k. 2 together reversed, k. 1; re- 
peat from x. 12th round.—kK. 3, * t. 0., K. 3 together 
reversed, t. 0., k.5; repeat from «x. 14th round.—K. 4, 
* t. o., k. 2 together reversed, k. 6; repeat from *. 
16th round.—Kuit plain throughout, 17th-19th rounds, 
—Work as in the Ist-3d rounds. 20th round.—P. 
(purl) 2, * t.o., k. 1, t. 0., p.63; repeat from x. 2ist 
round.—P. ali st. knit plain and all t. 0, in the last 
round, and k. all st. purled. 22d round.—P. 2, x 
t. o., k. 3, t. o., p. 6; repeat from *. 23d round.— 
Work as in the 2ist round. 24th round.—P. 2, « t. o., 
k. 5, t. 0., p. 6; repeat from *. 25th round.—Work 
as in the 2ist. 26th round.—P. 2., * cast off 6 st., 
» 6; repeat from *. 27th-42d rounds.—Work as 
in the Ist-16th rounds. 438d-46th rounds.—All st. 
must appear purled on the right side. 47th round.— 
Purled throughout; decrease at regular intervals to 
the number of 18 st., and for a decreasing p. 2 st. to- 
gether. 48th round.—K. 2, t. o., k. 2 together re- 
versed, then * p. 2, k. 2, p. 2, k. 6; repeat 20 times 
from x, then k, 2, t. o., k. 2 together reversed. 49th 
round.—Purl the 4 st. after the first six and before the 
last six, and of the rest purl those knit plain in the 
preceding round, and knit plain those that were purled. 
50th round.—K. 2 together, t. o., k. 2, * k. 2, p. 2, k. 2, 
p- 6; repeat 20 times from *, then k. 2 together, t. 0., 

. 2. Sist round.—Work as in the 49th.—Repeat the 
48th-Sist rounds 25 times, but from the 18th repeti- 
tion, having then reached the armhole, work the front 
and the halves of the back separately. Work the front 
on the middle 108 st.; cast off 4 st. on both sides of 
these, and work the backs on the rest. Next work 3 
rounds to appear plain on the right side, but in the first 
of these cast on 23 st. between the front and each back 
for the shoulder, and knit them with the rest of the st. 
in the other two rounds. Set the body of the jacket 
aside while working the down-turned lace around the 
neck, which is done in rounds crosswise on a founda- 
tion of 6st. 1st round.—SI. 1, k.1, t. o., k. 2 together, 
t.o.,k.2. 2d round, and all other even rounds.—Knit 
eg 8d round.—SI. 1, k. 1, t. 0., k. 2 together, t. 0., 
<3. Sth round.—Sl. 1, k. 1, t. o., k. 2 together, t. o., 
k.4. 7th round.—Konit plain. 9th round.—Cast off 3, 
k. 1, t. o., k. 2 together, t. o., k. 2; continue to repeat 
the 2d-9th rounds until the lace is long enough (64 
times on the jacket illustrated), then cast off the st., 
and take up those on the upper straight edge of the 
lace on needles. Knit these st. together with those of 
the body, taking one of the lace and one of the body 
and knitting the two together, except on each shoul- 
der, where, to insure the necessary fullness, take sev- 
eral st. of: the lace with one of the jacket. Work 3 
rounds to appear purled on the right side, decreasing 
by 1 st. on each side of the 23 new st. on the shoulder 
in all of them and also in the following 20 rounds, 
Work 8 rounds to appear plain on the right side, 
and then work as in the 1st-19th rounds. Work a 
round to appear plain, then for the row of holes 
through which a ribbon is drawn, sl. 1, * t. 0., k. 1, 
k. 2 together; repeat from *. Next work 1 round 
to appear plain, and 3 to appear purled, and then 
cast off the st. Work the upright lace edging for 
the neck according to the description given of the 
down-turned lace, omitting the 5th and 6th rounds in 
each pattern figure, and casting off — 2 st. instead 
of 3 in the 9th, and sewit tothe neck. For each sleeve 
work two ends of the lace first described (about fifteen 
pattern figures long); take up the edge st. at the top 
of one of them, and work back and forth 5 rounds to 
sppeer purled, 7 rounds as in the 20th-26th of the 
jacket, 5 rounds to appear purled and 1 to appear 
plain; then take up the st. at the top of the second 
row of edging, and knit them in pairs with those of 
the sleeve; next work 3 rounds to appear purled, 3 to 
appear plain, and hereupon 31 pattern figures like 
those of the jacket described in the 48th-5Sist rounds; 
at the beginning and end of the 1st round in the 2d- 
22d pattern figures increase by 1 st., and for the curve 
at the top of the sleeve leave 4 st. unused at the begin- 
ning and end of the Ist and 8d rounds of the last six 
— figures. Having completed the 3ist pattern 

gure, knit one round to appear plain on all the st., 
including those left aside, and narrow a few st. at in- 
tervals to make the width of the sleeve even with that 
of the armhole, knit the following 4 rounds to appear 
purled, then 4 to appear plain, and again 4 to appear 
parled, after which cast off the st. Sew up the sleeves 
and set them intothe armholes, Lastly, work the lace 





edging for the bottom of the jacket on a foundation of 
11 st. in the following manner: 1st round.—Sl. 1, k. 1, 
twice alternately t. o. and k. 2 together, t. o., k. 2, t. o., 
k. 2 together, k. 1. 2d round.—Sl. 1, k. 1, t. o., k. 2 to- 
gether, k. the rest. All other even rounds are worked 
like the 2d, 3d, 5th, 7th, 9th, and 11th rounds.—Work 
as in the ist round, but increase the number of k. st. 
before the last t. o. by 1 in each round, so that there 
will be 7 in the last. 13th round.—Cast off 6 st., k. 1, 
twice alternately t. o. and k. 2 together,ft. o., k. 2, t. 0., 
k. 2 together, k. 1. Repeat the 2d-13th rounds until the 
lace is long enough, then cast off the st. ; take up those 
on the upper edge, and also the foundation st. at the 
bottom of the jacket, and work them off together. 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Verrran.—Make pleated flounces of your green 
barred silk on a plain skirt, and wear it with a panier 
polonaise of dark green cashmere. This may seem 
a strange combination to yon, but it is stylish and 
Frenchy. Get embroidered silk or else Spanish lace 
for a black gros grain, and make with a pointed basque, 
panier drapery, and plain skirt edged with a large dou- 
ble ruche of the gros grain pinked.on the edges. 

Grapvatr.—Get white nuns’ veiling with embroid- 
ered edges, or else plain mull with lace, or dotted mus- 
lin with embroidery, for a short skirt, paniers, and 
shirred basque for your graduating dress. The paniers 
are sewed to the edge of the basque, and give the ef- 
fect of a polonaise. 

Emmrt.—It is the custom for the bridegroom to car- 
ry his bride away from her own home. 

Beuie.—The fashion of sending an engraved card, 
with the words “ Regret” or “ Accept” engraved, does 
not prevail in the best circles, Always write a note, 
saying, ‘‘ Miss Belle Smith has much pleasure in ac- 
cepting the polite invitation of Mrs. Brown,” or, “ Miss 
Smith regrets that she must decline,” etc. Neverecon- 
omize your politeness.—A waitress waits on all sides 
of the table. She should begin with the eldest, most 
important lady, and helping all the ladies first, then 
attend to the gentlemen. She offers dishes at the left 
hand of the person helping himself. 

Cc. E. D.—It is never proper to convey cheese or any 
other food to the mouth with your knife. It is a relic 
of barbarism, and none the better that still in Europe 
one does sometimes see German people do it. All the 
interests of cleanliness are against it. Use your fork. 

Bionpr.—Tell your hostess when you first arrive 
that you intend to spend a few days with other friends. 
so that she can arrange her own days with reference 
to that. If a young gentleman asks you to drive with 
him alone, ask your hostess if it would be proper. We 
do not approve of that fashion in New York. In eat- 
ing pie, use only your fork. Of course you must 
change the fork to your left hand when you cut your 
meat. Study table manners; strive to eat gracefully ; 
it is a necessity of good-breeding. Sandwiches are 
eaten from the thumb and finger; no knife or fork is 
necessary. Salad is eaten with a fork. Sandwiches 
are named from the Earl of Sandwich, who invented 
them. 

W. G. Kerr.—The duties of best man are these: he 
attends the groom to the altar; he stands there with 
him ; he does not join the bridal procession; at the 
house he helps to introduce the people to the bride; 
he is the messenger through whom the bridal fees are 
sent to the clergyman. Gentlemen now weaf gloves 
with full evening dress, 

Sretia.—You can ask a gentleman to accompany 
you to a party, if your maid is with you, without im- 
propriety, if your chaperon will meet you there, but 
it is not the custom to do so in New York. 

Eta J.—It is proper, if a gentleman is well intro- 
duced, to ask him to call, but it would be better to al- 
low your mother to invite him. Butter is put on the 
table in stamped pound packages, or rolled, as you 
please. Let it always look fresh and nice, and not as 
if neglected. 

Porrvituran.—“ News” is construed both as a sin- 
gular and a plural noun; commonly the former. Gram- 
marians are somewhat divided on the point. 

Mrs. W. A. M.—“ The. Sands,” “Bay Sands,” or 
“Sandilands,” would be an appropriate name for your 
villa. But why not choose, instead, one of the musical 
Indian or euphonious Spanish names in which your 
flowery land abounds ? 

An Eneuisuman, San Franotsoo.—“ Yea, ma'am,” 
and “yes, sir,” are quite out of date. The simple 
“yes” and “no,” except from servants, is all that is 
expected. ‘Yes, madam,” is always proper when 
speaking to an older lady. No American lady of any 
eulture signs herself “‘ Mrs. John So and So.” It isa 
bit of ignorance. You are quite right. 

Sunsoriser.—Batiste waists are not lined, but are 
worn over high-necked corset covers. Your guipure 
lace will trim grenadine very nicely. The table scarfs 
are for small tables that are longer than tiney are wide, 
and are thrown across the long top with ends hanging 
at each end of the table, or else across the centre of a 
square table. 

Constant Reaprr.—Your changeable moiré is in 
the height of the fashion. Make a pleated skirt and 
vest of it to wear with a blue cashmere polonaise 
trimmed with écru embroidery, or else with the new 
twine lace. For a more dressy costume, have faille or 
satin merveillenx for the over-dress, and trim with the 
black Spanish lace now so much used on colored 
dresses, 

L. M.—Fold your India shawl as a wrap, without 
cutting, by directions and illustrations given in Bazar 
No. 13, Vol. XV. 

M. T. M. 8.—Try the new terra-cotta shade for your 
silk dress, and get blue or bronze nuns’ veiling. For 
a mantle, have a light Persian cloth with chenille 
fringe. 

Very Oup Svrascrmen.—Make a black runs’ veiling 
like the striped and plain wool dress (cut pattern No. 
$214) illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. XV. Fora biue 
puns’ veiling dress for a girl of sixteen have a shirred 
basque with paniers, and trim the skirt with puffs of 
the material and many frills of Spanish lace. White 
nuns’ veiling will be very much used in the summer. 

Coxetant Reaper.—The shirred Mother Hubbard 
dresses and the low square-necked dresses with yokes, 
or else separate guimpes of embroidery and white 
muslin, are the best designs for your little girl of four 
years. 

Peerirxrp Svunsceriser.—For an over-dress for a 
black velvet skirt get checked Louisine—black with 
white—or satin Surah with black embroidery, or else 
cashmere with jetted wheels all over it. Do not alter 
your satin merveilleux. White dresses will be more 
worn next summer than for several seasons past. 

Daisy Muxee.—The bunting and gros grain dresa 
wili be stylish. Get porcelain blue flannel for a bota- 
nizing dress, and make it with a pleated skirt, apron 
over-skirt, and belted hunting jacket, or else a Jersey 
sacque trimmed with black braid. Get dotted Swiss 
muslin for an inexpensive white dress. The fancy 
braid will look well. Cuffs of linen are still worn. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 
PEGWELL BAY. 


Juty had come and nearly gone before Lord 
Hampstead again saw Marion Fay. He had pro- 
mised not to go to Pegwell Bay—hardly under- 
standing why such a promise had been exacted 
from him, but still acceding to it when it had 
been suggested to him by Mrs. Roden, at the re- 
quest, as she said, of the Quaker. It was under- 
stood that Marion would soon return to Holloway, 
and that on that account the serenity of Pegwell 
Bay need not be disturbed by the coming of so 
great a man as Lord Hampstead. Hampstead 
had of course ridiculed the reason, but had com- 
plied with the request—with the promise, how- 
ever, that Marion should return early in the sum- 
mer. But the summer weeks had passed by, 
and Marion did not return. 

Letters passed between them daily, in which 
Marion attempted always to be cheerful. Though 
she had as yet invented no familiar name for her 
noble lover, yet she had grown into familiarity 
with him, and was no longer afraid of his nobil- 
ity. “You oughtn’t to stay there,” she said, 
“wasting your life and doing nothing, because of 
a sick girl. You've got your yacht, and are let- 
ting all the summer weather go by.” In answer 
to this he wrote to her, saying that he had sold 
his yacht. “Could you have gone with me, I 
would have kept it,” he wrote. ‘“ Would you go 
with me, I would have another ready for you be- 
fore you would be ready. I will make no assur- 
ance as to my future life. I can not even guess 
what may become of me. It may be that I shall 
come to live on board some ship, so that I may 
be all alone.. But with my heart as it is now I 
can not bear the references which others make to 
me about empty pleasures.” At the same time 
he sold his borses, but he said nothing to her as 
to that, 

Gradually he did acknowledge to himself that 
it was her doom to die early—almost acknow- 
ledged to himself that she was dying. Neverthe- 
less, he still thought that it would have been fit 
that they should be married. “If I knew that 
she were my own even on her death-bed,” he once 
said to Mrs. Roden, “there would be a comfort 
to me in it.” He was so eager in this that Mrs. 
Roden was almost convinced. The Quaker was 
willing that it should be so, but willing also that 
it should not be so. He would not even try to 
persuade his girl as to anything. It was his 
doom to see her go, and he, having realized that, 
could not bring himself to use a word in opposi- 
tion to her word. But Marion herself was stern- 
ly determined against the suggestion. It was 
unfitting, she said, and would be wicked. It was 
not the meaning of marriage. She could not 
bring herself to disturb the last thoughts of her 
life, not only by the empty assumption of a grand 
name, but by the sounding of that name in her 
ears from the eager lips of those around her. 
“T will be your love to the end,” she said, “ your 
own Marion. But I will not be made a countess 
only in order that a vain name may be carved 
over my grave.” “God has provided a bitter 
cup for your lips, my love,” she wrote again, “ in 
having put it into your head to love one whom 
you must lose so soon, And mine is bitter be- 
cause yours is bitter. But we can not rid our- 
selves of the bitterness by pretenses. Would it 
make your heart light to see me dressed up for a 
bridal ceremony, knowing, as you would know, 
that it was all for nothing? My lord, my love, 
let us take it as God has provided it. It is only 
because you grieve that I grieve—for you and 
my poor father. If you could bring yourself to 
be reconciled, then it would be so much to me to 
have had you to love me in my last moments— 
to love me and to be loved.” 

He could not but accept her decision. Her 
father and Mrs. Roden accepted it, and he was 
forced to do so also. He acknowledged to him- 
self now that there was no appeal from it. Her 
very weakness gave her a strength which domi- 
nated him. There was an end of all his argu- 
ments and his strong phrases. He was aware 
that they had been of no service to him, that 
her soft words had been stronger than all his 
reasonings. But not on that account did he 
cease to wish that it might be as he had once 
wished, since he had first acknowledged to himself 
hislove. “Of course I will not drive her,” he said 
to Mrs. Roden, when that lady urged upon him the 
propriety of abstaining from a renewal of his re- 
quest. “Had I any power of driving her, as you 
say, I would not do so. I think it would be bet- 
ter. That is all, Of course it must be as she 
shall decide.” 

“It would be a comfort to ber to think that 
you and she thought alike about all things,” said 

rs. Roden. 

“There are points on which I can not alter my 
convictions even for her comfort,” he answered, 
“She bids me love some other woman. Can I 
comfort her by doing that? She bids me seek 
another wife. Can I do that; or say that I will 
do it at some future time? It would comfort 
her to know that I have no wound, that I am 
not lame and sick and sore and weary. It would 
comfort her to know that my heart is not broken. 
How am I to do that for her?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Roden; “no.” 

“There is no comfort. Her imagination paints 
for her some future bliss, which shall not be so 
far away as to be made dim by distance, in en- 
joying which we two shall be together, as we are 
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here, with our hands free to grasp each other, 
and our lips free to kiss; a heaven, but still a 
heaven of this world in which we can hang upon 
each other’s necks and be warm to each other's 
hearts. That is to be to her the reward of her 
innocence, and in the ecstasy of her faith she 
believes in it as though it were here. I do think 
—I do think that if I told her that it should be 
so, that I trusted to renew my gaze upon her 
beauty after a few short years, then she would 
be happy entirely. It would be for an eternity, 
and without the fear of separation.” 

“Then why not profess as she does ?” 

“A lie? As I know her truth when she tells 
me her creed, so would she know my falsehood, 
and the lie would be vain.” 

“Ts there then to be no future world, Lord 
Hampstead ?” 

“Who has said so? Certainly not I. I can 
not conceive that I shall perish altogether. I do 
think that if, while I am here, I can tame the self- 
ishness of self, I shall reach a step upward in 
that world which shall come next after this. As 
to happiness, I do not venture to think much of 
it. If I can only be somewhat nobler, some- 
what more like the Christ whom we worship, 
that will be enough without happiness. If there 
be truth in the story, He was not happy. Why 
should I look for happiness, unless it be when 
the struggle of many worlds shall have altogether 
purified my spirit? But thinking like that, be- 
lieving like that, how can I enter into the sweet 
Epicurean paradise which that child has prepared 
for herself?” 

“Ts it no better than that ?” 

“What can be better, what can be purer, if 
And though it be false to me, 
it may be true to her. It is for my sake that she 
dreams of her paradise—that my wounds may be 
made whole, that my heart may be cured. Christ’s 
lesson has been so learned by her that no further 
learning seems necessary. I fancy sometimes 
that I can see the platform raised just one step 
above the ground on which I stand, and look into 
the higher world to which I am ascending. It 
may be that it is given to her to look up the one 
rung of the ladder by mounting which she shall 
find herself enveloped in the full glory of per- 
fection.” 

In conversations such as these Mrs. Roden was 
confounded by the depth of the man’s love. It 
became impossible to bid him not be of a broken 
heart, or even to allude to those fresh hopes 
which time would bring. He spoke to her often 
of his future life, always speaking of a life from 
which Marion would have been withdrawn by 
death, and did so with a cold, passionless assur- 
ance which showed her that he had almost re- 
solved as to the future. He would see all lands 
that were to be seen, and converse with all peo- 
ple. The social condition of God’s creatures at 
large should be his study. The task would be 
endless, and, as he said, an endless task hardly 
admits of absolute misery. “If I die, there will 
be an end of it. If I live till old age shall have 
made me powerless to carry on my work, time 
will then probably have done something to dim 
the feeling.” “I think,” he said again—‘“I feel 
that could I but remember her as my wife—” 

“Tt is impossible,” said Mrs. Roden, 

“ But if it were so! It would be no more than 
a thin, threadbare cloak over a woman’s shiver- 
ing shoulders. It is not much against the cold ; 
but it would be very cruel to take that little from 
her.” She looked at him with her eyes flooded 
with tears, but she could only shake her head in 
sign that it was impossible. 

At last, just at the end of July, there came a 
request that he would go down to Pegwell Bay. 
“Tt is so long since we have seen each other,” 
she wrote, “and perhaps it is better that you 
should come than that I should go. The doctor 
is fidgety, and says so. But my darling will be 
good to me; will he not? When I have seen a 
tear in your eyes, it has gone near to crush me. 
That a woman, or even a man, should weep at 
some unexpected tidings of woe is natural. But 
who cries for spilt milk? Tell me that God’s 
hand, though it be heavy to you, shall be borne 
with reverence and obedience and love.” 

He did not tell her this, but he resolved that 
if possible she should see no tears. As for that 
cheerfulness, that reconciliation to his fate, which 
she desired, he knew it to be impossible. He al- 
most brought himself to believe, as he travelled 
down to Pegwell Bay, that it would be better that 
they should not meet. To thank the Lord for all 
His mercies was in her mind. To complain with 
all the bitterness of his heart of the cruelty with 
which he was treated was in his. He had told 
Mrs. Roden that according to his creed there 
would be a better world to come for him if he 
could sueceed in taming the selfishness of self. 
But he told himself now that the struggle to do 
so had hitherto been vain. There had been but 
the one thing which had ever beén to him su- 
premely desirable. He had gone through the 
years of his early life forming some Utopian 
ideas—dreaming of some perfection in politics, 
in philanthropy, in social reform, and the like— 
something by devoting himself to which he could 
make his life a joy to himself. Then this girl 
had come across him, and there had suddenly 
sprung up within him a love so. strong that. all 
these other things faded into littlenesses, They 
should not be discarded. Work would be want- 
ed for his life,and for hers. But here he had 
found the true salt by which all his work would 
be vivified and preserved, and made holy and hap- 
py and glorious, There had come a something 
to him that was all that he wanted it to be. And 
now the something was fading from him—was 
already all but gone. In sucha state how should 
he tame the selfishness of self? He abandoned 
the attempt, and told himself.that difficulties had 
been prepared for him greater than any of which 
he had dreamed when he had hoped that that tam- 
ing might be within his power. He could not even 
spare her in his selfishness. He declared to him- 





self that it was so, and almost owned that it would 
be better that he should not go to her. 

“Yes,” she said, when he sat down beside her 
on her sofa, at an open window looking out on 
the little bay, “ put your hand on mine, dear, and 
leave it there. To have you with me, to feel the 
little breeze, and to see you and to touch you, is 
absolute happiness.” 

“Why did you so often tell me not to come ?” 

“Ah, why? But I know why it was, my 
lord.” There was something half of tenderness, 
half. of pleasantry in the mode of address, and 
now he had ceased to rebel against it. 

“Why should I not come, if it be a joy to 
you?” 

“You must not be angry now.” 

“Certainly not angry.” 

“We have got through all that—you and I 
have for ourselves ; but there is a sort of unseem- 
liness in your coming down here to see a poor 
Quaker’s daughter.” 

“ Marion !” 

“ But there is. We had got through all that 
in Paradise Row. Paradise Row had become 
used to you, and I could bear it. But here— 
they will all be sure to know who you are.” 

“Who cares ?” 

“That Marion Fay should have ‘a lover would 
of itself make a stir in this little place ; but that 
she should have a lord for her lover! One doesn’t 
want to be looked at as a miracle.” 

“The follies of others should not ruffle you 
and me.” 

“That’s very well, dear; but what if one is 
ruffled? But I won’t be ruffled, and you shall 
come. When I thought that I should go again 
to our own house, then I thought we might 
perhaps dispense with the ruffling; that was 
all.” 


There was a something in these words which 
he could not stand—which he could not bear, and 
repress that tear which, as she had said, would 
go near to crush her if she saw it. Had she not 
plainly intimated her conviction that she would 
never again return to her old home? Here, here 
in this very spot, the doom was to come, and to 
come quickly. He got up and walked across the 
room, and stood a little behind her, where she 
could not see his face. : 

“Do not leave me,” she said. “TI told you to 
stay and let your hand rest on mine.” Then he 
returned, and laying his hand once again upon 
her lap, turned his face away from her. ‘‘ Bear 
it,” she said. “Bear it.” His hand quivered 
where it lay as he shook his head. “Call up 
your courage and bear it.” . 

“T can not bear it,” he said, rising suddenly 
from his chair and hurrying out of the room. 
He went out of the room and from the house, on 
to the little terrace which ran in front of the sea. 
But his escape was of no use to him; he could 
not leave her. He had come out without his 
hat, and he could not stand there in the sun to 
be stared at. “I am a coward,” he said, going 
back to her and resuming his chair. “I own it. 
Let there be no more said about it. When a 
trouble comes to me, it conquers me. Little 
troubles I think I could bear. If it had been all 
else in all the world—if it had been my life before 
my life was your life—I think that no one would 
have seen me blench. But now I find that when 
I am really tried, I fail.” 

“Tt is in God’s hands, dearest.” 

“Yes, it is in God’s hands. There is some 
power, no doubt, that makes you strong in spirit, 
but frail in body; while I am strong to live, but 
weak of heart. But how will that help me?” 

“Oh, Lord Hampstead, I do so wish you had 
never seen me!” 

“You should not say that, Marion; you shall 
not think it. I am ungrateful, because, were it 
given me to have it all back again, I would not 
sell what I have had of you, though the posses- 
sion has been so limited, for all other imaginable 
treasures. I will bear it. Oh, my love, I will 
bear it. Do not say again that you wish you 
had not seen me.” 

“For myself, dear, for myself—” 

“Do not say it for me. I will struggle to 
make a joy of it—a joy in some degree, though 
my heart bleeds at the widowhood that is com- 
ing on it. I will build up for myself a memory 
in which there shall be much to satisfy me. I 
shall have been loved by her to have possessed 
whose love has been and shall be a glory to 
me.” 

* Loved indeed, my darling.” 

“Though there might have been such a hea- 
ven of joy,even that shall be counted as much. 
It shall be to me during my future life as though 
when wandering through the green fields in some 
long-past day I had met a bright angel from an- 
other world; and the angel had stopped to speak 
to me, and had surrounded me with her glorious 
wings, and had given me of her heavenly light, 
and had spoken to me with the music of the 
spheres, and I had thought that she would stay 
with me forever. But tnere had come a noise 
of the drums and a sound of the trumpets, and 
she had flown away from me up to her own 
abode. To have been so favored, though it had 
been but for an hour, should suffice for a man’s 
life. 1 will bear it, though it be in solitude.” 

“ No, darling ; not in solitude.” 

“Tt will be best so for me. The light and the 
music and the azure of the wings will so remain 
with me the purer and the brighter. Oh, if it 
had been! But I will bear it. No ear shall again 
hear a sound of complaint. Not yours, even, my 
darling—my own, mine for so short a time, but 
yet my very own for ever and ever.” Then he 
fell on his knees beside her, and hid his face in 
her dress, while the fingers of both her hands 
rambled through his hair. “ You are going,” he 
said, when he rose up to his feet—“ you are going 
whither I can not go.” 

“You will come; you will come to me.” 

“You are going now, now soon, and I doubt 
not that you are going to joys inexpressible. I 





can not go till some chance may take me. If it 
be given to you in that farther world to see those 
and to think of those whom you have left below, 
then, if my heart be true to your heart, keep your 
heart true to mine. If I can fancy that, if I can 
believe that it is so, then shall I have that angel 
with me, and though my eyes may not see the 
tints, my ears will hear the music; and though 
the glory be not palpable as is the light of hea- 
ven, there will be an inner glory in which my soul 
will be sanctified.” After that there were not 
many words spoken between them, though he re- 
mained there till he was disturbed by the Quak- 
er’s coming. Part of the time she slept with her 
hand in his, and when awake she was contented 
to feel his touch as he folded the scarf close 
round her neck and straightened the shawl which 
lay across her feet, and now and again stroked 
her hair and put it back behind her ears as it 
strayed upon her forehead. Ever and again she 
would murmur a word or two of love as she rev- 
elled in the perception of his solicitude. What 
was there for her to regret-—for her to whom 
was given the luxury of such love? Was not a 
month of it more than a whole life without it ? 
Then, when the father came, Hampstead took his 
leave. As he kissed her lips, something seemed 
to tell him that it would be for the last time. It 
was not good, the Quaker had said, that she should 
be disturbed. Yes, he could come again, but 
not quite yet. 

At the very moment when the Quaker so spoke 
she was pressing her lips to his. “God keep 
you and take you, my darling,” she whispered to 
him, “and bring you to me in heaven.” She no- 
ticed not at all at the moment the warm tears 
that were running on to her own face; nor did 
the Quaker seem to notice it when Lord Hamp- 
stead left the house without saying to him a word 
of farewell. 





CHAPTER LX. 
LADY AMALDINA’S WEDDING. 


Tue time came round for Lady Amaldina’s 
marriage, than which nothing more august, no- 
thing more aristocratic, nothing more truly savor- 
ing of the hymeneal altar, had ever been known 
or was ever to be known in the neighborhood of 
Hanover Square. For it was at last decided that 
the marriage should take place in London before 
any of the aristocratic assistants at the ceremony 
should have been whirled away into autumnal 
spaces. Lord Llwddythlw himself knew but very 
little about it—except this, that nothing would 
induce him so to hurry on the ceremony as to 
interfere with his Parliamentary duties. A day in 
August had been mentioned with special reference 
to Parliament. He was willing to abide by that, 
or to go to the sacrifice at any earlier day of which 
Parliament would admit. Parliament was to sit 
for the last time on Wednesday, 12th August, 
and the marriage was fixed for the 18th. Lady 
Amaldina had prayed for the concession of a 
week. Readers will not imagine that she based 
her prayers on the impatience of love. Nor 
could a week be of much significance in reference 
to that protracted and dangerous delay to which 
the match had certainly been subjected. But 
the bevy might escape. How were twenty young 
ladies to be kept together in the month of Au- 
gust, when all the young men were rushing off to 
Scotland? Others were not wedded to their 
duties as was Lord Llwddythlw. Lady Amaldina 
knew well how completely Parliament became 
a mere affair of governmental necessities during 
the first weeks of August. “I should have 
thought that just on this one occasion you might 
have managed it,” she said to him, trying to 
mingle a tone of love with the sarcasm which 
at such a crisis was natural to her. He simply 
reminded her of the promise which he had made 
to her in the spring. He thought it best not to 
break through arrangements which had been 
fixed. When she told him of one very slippery 
member of the bevy—slippery, not as to charac- 
ter, but in reference to the movements of her 
family—he suggested that no one would know 
the difference if only nineteen were to be clus- 
tered round the bride’s train. “ Don’t you know 
that they must be in pairs?” “ Will not nine 
pairs suffice?” he asked. ‘“ And thus make one 
of them an enemy forever by telling her that I 
wish to dispense with her services !” 

But it was of no use. “Dispense with them 
altogether,” he said, looking her full in the face. 
“The twenty will not quarrel with you. My ob- 
ject is to marry you, and I don’t care twopence 
for the bridemaids.” There was something so 
near to a compliment in this that she was obliged 
to accept it. And she had, too, begun to perceive 
that Lord Llwddythlw was a man not easily made 
to change his mind. She was quite prepared for 
this in reference to her future life. A woman, 
she thought, might be saved: much trouble by 
having a husband whom she was bound to obey. 
But in this matter of her marriage ceremony— 
this last affair in which she might be presumed 
to act as a free woman—she did think it hard 
that she might not be allowed to have her own 
way. The bridegroom, however, was firm. If 
Thursday, the 13th, did not suit her, he would 
be quite ready on Thursday, the 20th. “There 
wouldn’t be one of them left in London,” said 
Lady Amaldina. “What on earth do you think 
that they are to do with themselves ?” 

But all the bevy were true to her. Lady 
Amelia Beaudesert was a difficulty. Her mother 
insisted on going to a far-away Bavarian lake on 
which she had a villa; but Lady Amelia at the 
last moment surrendered the villa rather than 
break up the bevy, and consented to remain with 
a grumpy old aunt in Essex till an opportunity 
should offer. It may be presumed, therefore, 
that it was taken to be a great thing to be one 
of the bevy. It is, no doubt, a pleasant thing 
for a girl to have it asserted in ali the newspapers 
that she is, by acknowledgment, one of the twenty 
most beautiful unmarried ladies in Great Britain. 
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Lady Frances was of course one of the bevy. 
But there was a member of the family—a con- 
nection rather—whom no eloquence could in- 
duce to show himself either in the church or at 
the breakfast. This was Lord Hampstead. His 
sister came to him and assured him that he 
ought to be there. “Sorrows,” she said, “ that 
have declared themselves before the world are 
held as sufficient excuse; but a man should not 
be hindered from his duties by secret grief.” 

“T make no secret of it. I do not talk about 
my private affairs. I do not send a town-crier 
to Charing Cross to tell the passers-by that I am 
in trouble. But I care not whether men know 
or not that I am unfitted for joining in such fes- 
tivities. My presence is not wanted for their 
marriage.” 

“Tt will be odd.” 

“ Let it be odd. I most certainly shall not be 
there.” But he remembered the occasion, and 
showed that he did so by sending to the bride 
the handsomest of all the gems which graced 
her exhibition of presents, short of the tremen- 
dous set of diamonds which had come from the 
Duke of Merioneth, 

This collection was supposed to be the most 
gorgeous thing that had ever as yet been arranged 
in London. It would certainly not be too much 
to say that the wealth of precious toys brought 
together would, if sold at its cost price, have 
made an ample fortune for a young newly mar- 
ried couple. The families were noble and 
wealthy, and the richness of the wedding pre- 
sents was natural, It might perhaps have been 
better had not the value of the whole been stated 
in one of the newspapers of the day. Who was 
responsible for the valuation was never known, 
but it seemed to indicate that the costliness of 
the gifts was more thought of than the affection 
of the givers; and it was undoubtedly true that 
in high circles and among the clubs the cost of 
the collection was much discussed. The dia- 
monds were known to a stone, and Hampstead’s 
rubies were spoken of almost as freely as though 
they were being exhibited in public. Lord 
Liwddythlw, when he heard of all this, muttered 
to his maiden sister a wish that a gnome would 
come in the night and run away with everything. 
He felt himself degraded by the publicity given 
to his future wife’s ornaments. But the gnome 
did not come, and the young men from Messrs. 
Bijou & Carcanet were allowed to arrange the 
tables and shelves for the exhibition. 

The breakfast was to take place at the For- 
eign Office, at which the bride’s father was for 
the time being the chief oceupant. Lord Persi- 
flage had not at first been willing that it should 
be so, thinking that his own more modest house 
might suffice for the marriage of his own daugh- 
ter. But grander counsels had been allowed to 
prevail, With whom the idea first arose, Lord 
Persiflage never knew. It might probably have 
been with some of the bevy, who had felt that 
an ordinary drawing-room would hardly suffice 
for so magnificent an array of toilettes, Perhaps 
the thought had first occurred to Messrs. Bijou & 
Carcanet, who had foreseen the glory of spread- 
ing out all that wealth in the magnificent saloon 
intended for the weleoming of ambassadors. 
But it travelled from Lady Amaldina to her 
mother, and was passed on from Lady Persiflage 
to her husband. ‘Of course the ambassadors 
will all be there,” the countess had said, “and 
therefore it will be a public occasion.” “I 
wish we could be married at Llanfihangel,” Lord 
Liwddythlw said to his bride. Now Llanfihangel 
church was a very small edifice, with a thatched 
roof, among the mountains in North Wales, with 
which Lady Amaldina had been made acquainted 
when visiting the duchess, her future mother-in- 
law. But Liwddythlw was not to have his way 
* in everything, and the preparations at the For- 
eign Office were continued. 

The beautifully embossed invitations were sent 
about among a large circle of noble and aristo- 
cratic friends. All the ambassadors and all the 
ministers, with all their wives and daughters, 
were of course asked. As the breakfast was to 
be given in the great Banqueting Hall at the 
Foreign Office, it was necessary that the guests 
should be many. It is sometimes well in a mat- 
ter of festivals to be saved from extravagance by 
the modest size of one’s rooms. Lord Persiflage 
told his wife that his daughter’s marriage would 
ruin him. In answer to this she reminded him 
that Llwddythlw had asked for no fortune. Lord 
Liwddythlw was one of those men who prefer 
giving to taking. He had a feeling that a hus- 
band should supply all that was wanted, and that 
a wife should owe everything to the man she 
marries. The feeling is uncommon just at pre- 
sent—except with the millions who neither have 
nor expect other money than what they earn. 
If you are told that the daughter of an old man 
who has earned his own bread is about to marry 
a young man in the same condition of life, it is 
spoken of as a misfortune. But Lord Llwddythlw 
was old-fashioned, and had the means of acting 
in accordance with his prejudices. Let the mar- 
riage be ever so gorgeous, it would not cost the 
dowry which an earl’s daughter might have ex- 
pected. That was the argument used by Lady 
Persiflage, and it seemed to have been effectual. 

As the day drew near, it was observed that the 
bridegroom became more sombre and silent even 
than usual. He never left the House of Com- 
mons as long as it was open to him as a refuge. 
His Saturdays and his Sundays and his Wednes- 
days he filled up with work so various and un- 
ceasing that there was no time left ‘or those 
pretty little attentions which a girl about to be 
married naturally expects. He did call, perhaps, 
every other day at his bride’s house, but never 
remained there above two minutes. “I am 
afraid he is not happy,” the countess said to 
her daughter. 

“Oh yes, mamma, he is.” 

“Then why does he go on like that ?” 

“Oh, mamma, you do not know him.” 





“Do you?” 

“T think so. My belief is that there isn’t a 
man in London so anxious to be married as 
Llwddythlw.” 

“T am glad of that.” 

“He has lost so much time that he knows it 
ought to be got through and done with without 
further delay. If he could only go to sleep and 
wake up a married man of three months’ stand- 
ing, he would be quite happy. If it could be ad- 
ministered under chloroform, it would be so much 
better! It is the doing of the thing, and the be- 
ing talked about and looked at, that is so odious 
to him.” 

“Then why not have had it done quietly, my 
dear ?” 

“ Because there are follies, mamma, to which 
a woman should never give way. . I will not have 
myself made humdrum. If I had been going to 
marry a handsome young man, so as to have a 
spice of romance out of it all, I would have cared 
nothing about the bridemaids and the presents. 
The man then would have stood for everything. 
Liwddythlw is not young, and is not handsome.” 

“ But he is thoroughly noble.” 

“Quite so, He’s as good as gold. He will 
always be somebody in people’s eyes, because he’s 
great and grand and trustworthy all round. But 
I want to be somebody in people’s eyes too, 
mamma. I’m all very well to look at, but no- 
thing particular. I’m papa’s daughter, which is 
something—but not enough. I mean to begin 
and be magnificent. He understands it all, and 
I don’t think he’ll oppose me when once this ex- 
hibition day is over. I’ve thought all about it, 
and F think that I know what I’m doing.” 

At any rate, she had her way, and thoroughly 
enjoyed the task she had on hand. When she 
had talked of a possible romance with a hand- 
some young lover, she had not quite known her- 
self. She might have made the attempt, but it 
would have been a failure. She could fall in 
love with a Master of Ravenswood in a novel, 
but would have given herself by preference, aft- 
er due consideration, to the richer though less 
poetical suitor. Of good sterling gifts she did 
know the value, and was therefore contented 
with her lot. But this business of being mar- 
ried with all the most extravagant appurtenances 
of the hymeneal altar was to her taste. 

That picture in one of the illustrated papers 
which professed to give the hymeneal altar at St. 
George’s, with the bishop and the dean and two 
Queen’s chaplains officiating, and the bride and 
the bridegroom in all their glory, with a royal 
duke and a royal duchess looking on, with all 
the Stars and all the Garters from our own and 
other courts, and especially with the bevy of 
twenty, standing in ten distinct pairs, and each 
from a portrait, was manifestly a work of the 
imagination. 1 was there, and, to tell the truth, 
it was rather a huddled matter. The spaces did 
not seem to admit of majestic grouping, and as 
three of these chief personages had the gout, the 
sticks of these lame gentlemen were to my eyes 
very conspicuous, The bevy had not room enough, 
and the ladies in the crush seemed to feel the in- 
tense heat. Something had made the bishop 
cross. Iam told that Lady Amaldina had deter- 
mined not to be hurried, while the bishop was 
due at an afternoon meeting at three. The art- 
ist, in creating the special work of art, had soar- 
ed boldly into the ideal. In depicting the buffet 
of presents and the bridal feast he may proba- 
bly have been more accurate. I was not myself 
present. The youthful appearance of the bride- 
groom as he rose to make his speech may pro- 
bably be attributed to a poetic license, permissi- 
ble—nay, laudable, nay, necessary—on such an oe- 
easion, The buffet of presents no doubt was all 
there; though it may be doubted whether the 
contributions from royalty were in truth so con- 
spicuous as they were made to appear. There 
were speeches spoken by two or three foreign 
ministers, and one by the bride’s father. But 
the speech which created most remark was from 
the bridegroom. “I hope we may be as hap- 
py as your kind wishes would have us,” said 
he; and then he sat down. It was declared aft- 
erward that these were the only words which 
passed his lips on the occasion. To those who 
congratulated him he merely gave his hand and 
bowed, and yet he looked to be neither fluttered 
nor ill at ease. We know how a brave man will 
sit and have his tooth taken out without a 
sign of pain on his brow, trusting to the relief 
which is to come to him. So it was with Lord 
Llwddythlw. It might, perhaps, have saved pain 
if,as Lady Amaldina had said, chloroform could 
have been used. 

“ Well, my dear, it is done at last,” Lady Persi- 
flage said to her daughter, when the bride was 
taken into some chamber for the re-adjustment 
of her dress, 

“ Yes, mamma, it is done now.” 

“ And are you happy ?” 

“Certainly lam. I have got what I wanted.” 

“ And you can love him?” Coming from Lady 
Persiflage, this did seem to be romantic; but she 
had been stirred up to some serious thoughts as 
she remembered that she was now surrendering 
to a husband the girl whom she had made, whom 
she had tutored, whom she had prepared either 
for the good or for the evil performance of the 
duties of life, 

“Oh yes, mamma,” said Lady Amaldina. It 
is so often the case that the pupils are able to 
exceed the teaching of their tutors! It was so 
in this case. The mother, as she saw her girl 
given up to a silent, middle-aged, unattractive 
man, had her misgivings; but not so the daugh- 
ter herself. She had looked at it all round, and 
had resolved that she could do her duty—under 
certain stipulations which she thought would be 
accorded to her. “He has more to say for him- 
self than you think, only he won’t trouble him- 
self to make assertions. And if he is not very 
much in love, he likes me better than anybody 
else, which goes a long way.” Her mother b 





her, and led her away into a room where she join- 
ed her husband, in order that she might be then 
taken down to the carriage. 

The bride herself had not quite understood 
what was to take place, and was surprised to find 
herself quite alone for a moment with her hus- 
band. ‘“ My wife,” he said; ‘now kiss me.” 

She ran into his arms and put up her face to 
him. “I thought you were going to forget that,” 
she said, as he held her for a moment with his 
arm round her waist. 

“T could not dare,” he said, “to handle all that 
gorgeous drapery of lace. You were dressed up 
then for an exhibition. You look now as my 
wife ought to look.” 

“Tt had to be done, Llwddythlw.” 

“T make no complaint, dearest. I only say 
that I like you better as you are, as a girl to kiss, 
and to embrace, and to talk to, and to make my 
own.” Then she courtesied to him prettily, and 
kissed him again; and after that they walked 
out arm in arm down to the carriage. 

There were many carriages drawn up within 
the quadrangle of which the Foreign Office forms 
a part, but the carriage which was to take the 
bride and the bridegroom away was allowed a 
door to itself—at any rate till such time as they 
should have been taken away. An effort had 
been made to keep the public out o' the quad- 
rangle; but as the duties of the four Secretaries 
of State could not be suspended, and as the great 
gates are supposed to make a public thorough- 
fare, this could only be done to a certain extent. 
The crowd, no doubt, was thicker out in Downing 
Street, but there were very many standing within 
the square. Among these there was one beauti- 
fully arrayed in frock-coat and yellow gloves, al- 
most as though he himself was prepared for his 
own wedding. When Lord Llwddythlw brought 
Lady Amaldina out from the building and handed 
her into the carriage, and when the husband and 
wife had seated themselves, the well-dressed in- 
dividual raised his hat from his head and greeted 
them. “ Long life and happiness to the bride of 
Castle Hautboy !” said he at the top of his voice. 
Lady Amaldina could not but see the man, and 
recognizing him, she bowed. 

It was Crocker—the irrepressible Crocker. He 
had been also in the church. The narrator and 
he had managed to find standing-room in a back 
pew under one of the galleries. Now would he 
be able to say with perfect truth that he had been 
at the wedding, and had received a parting salute 
from the bride, whom he had known through so 
many years of her infancy. He probably did be- 
lieve that he was entitled to count the future 
Duchess of Merioneth among his intimate friends. 





CHAPTER LXI. 
CROCKER’S TALE. 


A THING difficult to get is the thing mostly 
prized, not the thing that is valuable. Two or 
three additional Kimberley mines found some- 
where among the otherwise uninteresting plains 
of South Africa would bring down the price of 
diamonds amazingly. It could hardly have been 
the beauty, or the wit, or the accomplishments 
of Clara Demijohn which caused Mr. Tribbledale 
to triumph so loudly and with so genuine an ex- 
ultation, telling all Broad Street of his success, 
when he had succeeded in winning the bride who 
had once promised herself to Crocker. Were it 
not that she had all but slipped through his fin- 
gers he would never surely have thought her to 
be worthy of such a pean. Had she come to his 
first whistle, he might have been contented enough 
—as are other ordinary young men with their or- 
dinary young women. He would probably have 
risen to no enthusiasm of passion. But, as things 
had gone, he was as another Paris who had torn 
a Helen from her Menelaus—only in this case an 
honest Paris, with a correct Helen, and from a 
Menelaus who had not as yet made good his 
claim. But the subject was worthy of another 
Iliad, to be followed by another Aneid. By 
his bow and his spear he had torn her from the 
arms of a usurping lover, and now made her all 
his own, Another man would have fainted and 
abandoned the contest when rejected as he had 
been. But he had continued the fight, even when 
lying low on the dust of the arena. He had nail- 
ed his flag to the mast when all his rigging had 
been cut away; and at last he had won the bat- 
tle. Of course his Clara was doubly dear to him, 
having been made his own after such difficulties 
as these. 

“I’m not one of those who easily give way in 
an affair of the heart,” he said to Mr. Littlebird, 
the junior partner in the firm, when he told that 
gentleman of his engagement. 

“So I perceive, Mr. Tribbledale.” 

“When a man has set his affection on a young 
lady—that is, his real affection—he ought to stick 
to it—or die.” Mr. Littiebird, who was the hap- 
py father of three or four married and marriage- 
able daughters, opened his eyes with surprise. 
The young men who had come after his young 
ladies had been pressing enough, but they had 
not died. ‘ Or die!” repeated Tribbledale. “ It 
is what I should have done. Had she become 
Mrs. Crocker, I should never again have been 
seen in the Court”—“ the Court” was the little 
alley in which Pogson & Littlebird’s office was 
held—“ unless they had brought my dead body 
here to be identified.” He was quite successful 
in his enthusiasm. Though Mr. Littlebird laugh- 
ed when he told the story to Mr. Pogson, not the 
less did they agree to raise his salary to £160 on 
and from the day of his marriage. 

“Yes, Mr, Fay,” he said to the poor old Quak- 
er, who had lately been so broken by his sorrow 
as hardly to be as much master of Tribbledale as 
he used to be, “‘ I have no doubt I shall be steady 
now. If anything can make a young man steady, 
it is—success in love.” 


“I hope thou wilt be happy, Mr. Tribble- 
dale,” 





“T shall be happy enough now. My heart will 
be more in the business—what there isn’t of it 
at any rate with that dear creature in our mutual 
home at Islington. It was lucky about his hav- 
ing taken those lodgings, because Clara had got 
as it were used to them. And there are one or 
two things, such as a clock and the like, which 
need not be moved. If anything ever should 
happen to you, Mr. Fay, Pogson & Littlebird will 
find me quite up to the business.” 

“Something will happen some day, no doubt,” 
said the Quaker. 

On one occasion Lord Hampstead was in the 
Court, having a word to say to Marion’s father, 
or perhaps a word to hear. “I’m sure you'll 
excuse me, my lord,” said Tribbledale, following 
him out of the office. 

“Oh yes,” said Hampstead, with a smile—for 
he had been there often enough to have made 
some acquaintance with the junior clerk. “If 
there be anything I can do for you, I will do it 
willingly.” 

“Only just to congratulate me, my lord. You 
have heard of—Crocker ?” Lord Hampstead own- 
ed that he had heard of Crocker. “He has been 
interfering with me in the tenderest of parts.” 
Lord Hampstead looked serious. ‘There is a 
young woman” —the poor victim frowned, he 
knew not why; but remitted his frown, and 
smiled again—“ who had promised herself to me. 
Then that rude assailant came and upset all my 
joy.” Here, as the narrator paused, Lord Hamp- 
stead owned to himself that he could not deny 
the truth of the description. “ Perhaps,” con- 
tinued Tribbledale—‘“ perhaps you have seen 
Clara Demijohn.” Lord Hampstead could not 
remember having been so fortunate. ‘“ Because 
I am aware that your steps have wandered in 
the way of Paradise Row.” Then there came 
the frown again—and then the smile. “ Well, 
perhaps it may be that a more perfect form of 
feminine beauty may be ascribed to another.” 
This was intended as a compliment, more civil 
than true, paid to Marion Fay on Lord Hamp- 
stead’s behalf. “But for a combination of chas- 
tity and tenderness I don’t think you can easily 
béat Clara Demijohn.” Lord Hampstead bowed, 
as showing his readiness to believe such a state- 
ment coming from so good a judge. “For a 
while the interloper prevailed. Interlopers do 
prevail; such is the female heart. But the true 
rock shows itself always at last. She is the true 
rock on which I have built the castle of my hap- 
piness.” 

“Then I may congratulate you, Mr. Tribble- 
dale.” 

“Yes; and not only that, my lord. 
er is nowhere. You must own that there is a 
triumph in that. There was a time—oh, how 
I felt it!—there was a time when he triumphed ; 
when he talked of ‘my Clara,’ as though I hadn’t 
achance. He’s upa tree now, my lord. I thought 
I'd just tell you, as you are so friendly, coming 
among us here, my lord.” Lord Hampstead 
again congratulated him, and expressed a hope 
that he might be allowed to send the bride a 
small present. 

“Oh, my lord,” said Tribbledale, “it shall go 
with the clock and the harmonium, and shall be 
the proudest moment of my life.” 

When Miss Demijohn heard that the salary 
of Pogson & Littlebird’s clerk —she called it 
‘“*Dan’s screw” in speaking of the matter to her 
aunt—had been raised to £160 per annum, she 
felt that there could be no excuse for a further 
change. Up to that moment it had seemed to 
her that Tribbledale had obtained his triumph 
by a deceit which it still might be her duty to 
frustrate. He had declared positively that those 
fatal words had been actually written in the 
book, “ Dismissal. B.B.” But she had learned 
that the words had not been written as yet. All 
is fair in love and war. She was not in the least 
angry with Tribbledale because of his little ruse. 
A lie told in such a cause was a merit. But not 
on that account need she be led away by it from 
her own most advantageous course. In spite of 
the little quarrel which had sprung up between 
herself and Crocker, Crocker, still belonging to 
her Majesty’s Civil Service, must be better than 
Tribbledale. But when she found that Tribble- 
dale’s statement as to the £160 was true, and 
when she bethought herself that Crocker would 
probably be dismissed sooner or later, then she 
determined to be firm, As to the £160, old Mrs. 
Demijohn herself went to the office, and learned 
the truth from Zachary Fay. “I think he is a 
good young man,” said the Quaker, “and he will 
do very well if he will cease to think quite so 
much of himself.” To this Mrs. Demijohn re- 
marked that half a dozen babies might probably 
cure that fault, 

So the matter was settled, and it came to pass 
that Daniel Tribbledale and Clara Demijohn were 
married at Holloway on that very Thursday 
which saw completed the alliance which had 
been so long arranged between the noble houses 
of Powell and De Hauteville. There were two let- 
ters written on the occasion, which shall be given 
here, as showing the willingness to forget and 
forgive which marked the characters of the two 
persons. A day or two before the marriage the 
following invitation was sent: 


But Crock- 


“ Dear Sam,—I hope you will quite forget what 
is past, at any rate what was unpleasant, and 
come to our wedding on Thursday. There is to 
be a little breakfast here afterward, and I am 
sure that Dan will be very happy to shake your 
hand, I have asked him, and he says that as he 
is to be the bridegroom, he would be proud to 
have you as best man. 

“Your old sincere friend, 
“Ciara Demisoun—for the present.” 


The answer was as follows: 


_ “Dear Ciara,—There’s no malice in me. 
Since our little tiff I have been thinking that, 
after all, ’m not the man for matrimony. To 











“HE 


sip the honey from many flowers is, perhaps, | been safd on the matter. 


after all, my line of life. I should have been 
happy to be Dan Tribbledale’s bottle-holder, but 
that there is another affair coming off, which I 
must attend. Our Lady Amaldina is to be mar- 
ried, and I must be there. Our families have 
been connected, as you know, for a great many 
years, and I could not forgive myself if I did not 
see her turned off. No other consideration would 
have prevented me from accepting your very kind 
invitation. Your loving old friend, 
“Sam CROCKER.” 


There did come a pang of regret across Clara’s 
heart as she read this, as to the connection of 
the families. Of course Crocker was lying. Of 
course it Was an empty boast. But there was 
a savor of aristocracy even in the capability of 
telling such a lie. Had she made Crocker her 
husband, she also would have been able to drag 
Castle Hautboy into her daily conversations with 
Mrs. Duffer. 





SAT DOWN 


At the time of these weddings, the month of 


August, olus had not even yet come to a posi- 
tive and actual decision as to Crocker’s fate. 
Crocker had been suspended, by which act he 
had been temporarily expelled from the office, so 
that his time was all his own to do what he 
pleased with it.. Whether, when suspended, he 
would receive his salary,no one knew as a cer- 
tainty. The presumption was that a man sus- 
pended would be dismissed — unless he could 
succeed in explaining away or diminishing the 
sin of which he had been supposed to be guilty. 
Molus himself could suspend, but it required an 
act on the part of the senior officer to dismiss— 
or even to deprive the sinner of any part of his 
official emoluments. There had been no expla- 
nation possible. No diminishing of the sin had 
been attempted. It was acknowledged on all 
sides that Crocker had—as Miss Demijohn pro- 
perly described it—destroyed her Majesty's mail 
papers, In order that unpardonable delay and 
idleness might not be traced home to ‘him, he 
had torn into fragments a bundle of official docu- 
ments. His character was so well known that 
no one doubted his dismissal, Mr. Jerningham 
had spoken of it as a thing accomplished. Bob- 
bin and Geraghty had been congratulated on 
their rise in the department. “ Dismissal. B.B.” 
had been recorded, if not in any official book, at 
any rate in all official minds. But B. B. himself 
had as yet decided nothing. When Crocker at- 
tended Lady Amaldina’s wedding in his best 
coat and gloves he was still under suspension, 
but trusting to the conviction that after so long 
a reprieve capital punishment would not be car- 
ried out. 

Sir Boreas Bo.....n had shoved the papers on 
one side, and sinee that nothing further had 
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no decision had been made public. Sir Boreas 


was a man whom the subordinates nearest to him | 


did not like to remind as to any such duty as this. 
When a case was “shoved on one side” it was 
known to be something unpalatable. And yet, 
as Mr. Jerningham whispered to George Roden, 
it was a thing that ought to be settled. “He 
can’t come back, you know,” he said. 

“T dare say he will,” said Roden. 

a Impossible ! 
This Mr, Jerningham said very seriously. 

“There are some people, you know,” rejoined 
the other, “whose bark is so much worse than 
their bite.” 


Weeks had passed, but | 


I look upon it as impossible!” | 


“T know there are, Mr. Roden, and Sir Boreas | 


is perhaps one of them; but there are cases in 
which to pardon the thing done seems to be per- 
fectly impossible. This is one of them. If pa- 
pers are to be destroyed with impunity, what is 
to become of the department? I for one should 
not know how to go on with my duties, Tearing 
up papers! Good heavens! When I think of 
it I doubt whether I am standing on my head or 
my heels.” 

This was very strong language for Mr. Jerning- 
ham, who was not accustomed to find fault with 
the proceedings of his superiors. He went about 
the office all these weeks with a visage of woe, 
and the air of a man conscious that some great 
evil was at hand. Sir Boreas had observed it, 
and knew well why that visage was so long. 
Nevertheless, when his eyes fell on that bundle 
of papers—on the Crocker bundle of papers— 
he only pushed it a little further out of sight 
than it was before. 

Who does not know how odious a letter will 
become by being shoved on one side day after 
day? Answer it at the moment, and it will be 
nothing. Put it away unread, or at ‘east un- 
digested, for a day, and it at once begins to as- 
sume ugly proportions. When you have been 
weak enough to let it lie on your desk, or, worse 
again, hidden in your breast pocket for a week 
or ten days, it will have become an enemy so 
strong and so odious that you will not dare to 
attack it. It throws a gloom over all your joys. 
It makes you cross to your wife, severe to the 
cook, and critical to your own wine-cellar. It 
becomes the Black Care which sits behind you 
when you go out a-riding. You have neglected 
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planation, and had written a blundering long 
letter on a huge sheet of foolscap paper—which 
Sir Boreas had not read, and did not mean to 
read. Large fragments of the torn “mail pa- 
pers” had been found, and were all there. Mr. 
Jerningham had written a well-worded lengthy 
report—which never certainly would be read. 
There were former documents in which the ex- 
istence of the papers had been denied. Alto- 
gether the bundle was big and unholy and dis- 
tasteful. Those who knew our Molus well were 
sure that he would never even undo the tape 
by which the bundle was tied. But something 
must be done. One month’s pay-day had already 
passed since the suspension, and the next was 
at hand. “Can anything be settled about Mr. 


| Crocker ?” asked Mr. Jerningham, one day about 


the end of August. Sir Boreas had already sent 
his family to a little place he had in the west of 
Ireland, and was postponing his holiday because 
of this horrid matter. Mr. Jerningham could 
never go away till Molus went. Sir Boreas 
knew all this, and was thoroughly ashamed of 
himself. “Just speak to me about it to-morrow, 
and we'll settle the matter,” he said, in his bland- 
est voice. Mr. Jerningham retreated from the 
room frowning. According to his thinking, there 
ought to be nothing to settle. ‘“‘ D—— the fel- 
low!” said Sir Boreas, as soon as the door was 
closed; and he gave the papers another shove, 
which sent them off the huge table on to the 
floor. Whether it was Mr. Jerningham or Crock- 
er who was damned he hardly knew himself. 
Then he was forced to stoop to the humility of 
picking up the bundle. 


That afternoon he roused himself, About three 


| o’clock he sent, not for Mr. Jerningham, but for 


a duty, and have put yourself in the power of | 


perhaps some vulgar snarler. You think of de- 
stroying it and denying it, dishonestly and falsely 
—as Crocker did the mail papers. And yet you 
must bear yourself all the time as though there 
were no load lying near your heart. So it was 
with our Molus and the Crocker papers. The 
papers had become a great bundle. The un- 
fortunate man had been called upon for an ex- 


the duca.. When Roden entered the room, the 
bundle was before him, but not opened. “Can 
you send for this man and get him here to-day ?” 
he asked. The duca promised that he would do 
his best. “I can’t bring myself to recommend 
his dismissal,” he said. The duca only smiled. 
“The poor fellow is just going to be married, 
you know.” The duca smiled again. Living in 
Paradise Row himself, he knew that the lady, 
née Clara Demijohn, was already the happy wife 
of Mr. Tribbledale. But he knew also that after 
so long an interval Crocker could not well be dis- 
missed, and he was not ill-natured enough to rob 
his chief of so good an excuse, He left the room, 
therefore, declaring that he would cause Crocker 
to be summoned immediately. 

Crocker was summoned, and came. Had Sir 
Boreas made up his mind briefly to dismiss the 
man, or briefly to forgive him, the interview would 
have been unnecessary. As things now were, the 
man could not certainly be dismissed. Sir Boreas 
was aware of that. Nor could he be pardoned 
without further notice. Crocker entered the room 
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with that mingling of the bully and the coward 
in his appearance which is generally the result 
when a man who is overawed attempts to show 
that he is not afraid. Sir Boreas passed his fin- 
gers through the hair on each side of his head, 
frowned hard, and, blowing through his nostrils, 
became at once the Molus that he had been 
named— 
‘Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres.’’ 


“Mr. Crocker,” said the god, laying his hand 
on the bundle of papers still tied up in a lump. 
Then he paused and blew the wrath out of his 
nostrils, 

“Sir Boreas, no one can be more sorry for an 
accident than I am for that.” 

* An accident!” 

“ Well, Sir Boreas, I am afraid I shall not make 
you understand it all.” 

“T don’t think you will.” 

“The first paper I did tear up by accident, 
thinking it was something done with.” 

“Then you thought you might as well send the 
others after it.” 

“One or two were torn by accident. 

“Well {” 

“T hope you'll look it over this time, Sir 
Boreas.” 

“T have done nothing but look it over, as 
you call it, since you came into the department. 
You’ve been a disgrace to the office. You're of 
no use whatsoever. You give more trouble than 
all the other clerks put together. I'm sick of 
hearing your name.” : 

“Tf you'll try me again I'll turn over a new 
leaf, Sir Boreas,” 

“T don’t believe it for a moment. 
me you’re just going.to be married.” Crocker 
was silent. Could he be expected to cut the 
ground from under his own feet at such a mo- 
ment? “For the young lady’s sake, I don’t like 
turning you adrift on the world at such a time, 
I only wish that she had a more secure basis for 
her happiness.” 

“She'll be all right,” said Crocker. He will 
probably be thought to have been justified in car- 
rying on the delusion at such a-crisis of his life. 

“But you must take my assurance of this,” 
said olus, looking more like the god of storms, 
“that no wife or baby—no joy or trouble—shall 
save you again if you again deserve dismissal.” 
Crocker with his most affable smile thanked Sir 
Boreas and withdrew. It was said afterward 
that Sir Boreas had seen and read that smile on 
Roden’s face, had put two and two together in 
regard to him, and had become sure that there 
was to be no marriage. But had he lost that 
excuse, where should he find another ? 

{ro BE OONTINUKD.] 


Then—” 


They tell 
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Lace and Mull Collars. 
Figs. 1-3. 

For the fichu-collar Fig. 1 about 
four and a quarter yards of Breton 
lace four inches wide are required. 









a similar narrower strip laid over blue 
watered ribbon. Ends of similar rib- 
bon, mull ends trimmed with inser- 
tion and lace, and a ribbon bow finish 
the front of the collar as shown by 
the illustration. 


pps S UN bye, 


g 


Bunting anp Summer Sirk Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—P.tain anp Morrt-stripep 
Sarin Dress.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
Cur Parrern, No. 3256: Basque, 
Drapery, AND Rounp Skirt, 20 
CENTS EACH, 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, XV., Figs. 44-52. 


Epeine ror LINGERIE, 


Fig. 3.—Mutet anp Lace 
Rounp CoLuar. 


A round foundation collar, 
which is sloped narrower 
toward the front, is edged 
and covered with gathered 
lace, and the rest is gath- 
ered, sewed together along 
the straight edge, and 
tacked into curves to form 
the ends. The collar is 
joined to a foundation band 
or standing collar, the 
ends of which cross at the 
front, and which is cover- 
ed with lace. 

The collar Fig. 2 is made 
of cross-barred cream mus- 
lin and cream lace. A 
round collar of double mus- 
lin, three inches deep at 
the back and sloped to a 
point at the front, is edged 
at the top and bottom with 
pleated lace two inches 
wide. Two pointed bias 
ends of the muslin trimmed 
with gathered lace are join- 
ed to the right end of the 
collar, and connected by a 
muslin cross piece. 

The round collar Fig. 3 
consists of a straight piece 
a yard and a half long, 
composed of alternate 
bands of mull two inches 
wide and lace insertion 
half an inch wide, and 
edged with lace an inch 
and a half wide. This is 
pleated in double box 
pleats, and. joined to a 
foundation standing col- 
Jar, which is covered with 
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Fig. 1.—Piaww anv Moret-stripep Satix Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 
Cur Parrern, No. 3256: Basqur, Drapery, AND Rounp Skirt, 20 Cents KacH. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 44-52, 





Pott Lact Braip AND CROCHET 


Fig. 4.—CasHMerE AND Satin Dress 
with EmBaorwERy.—Front.—| See 
Fig. 2.]—Cur Pattern, No. 3257: 

PotonalsE, 25 Cents; Rounp Skier, 

20 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Lace AND CROSS-BARRED 
Muestin CoLttar with CRravat. 





Fig. 2.—Casumere anp Satin Dress with Emprowery.—Back.—[See Fig. 4.] 


Cur Pattern, No. 3257: Potonatse, 25 Cents; Rounp Skirt, 20 Cents, 
For description see Supplement, 
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HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A BRAIN TONIC, 

De. E. W. Rosrerson, Cleveland, O., says: ‘' From 
my experience can cordially recommend it as a brain 
and nerve tonic, especially in nervous debility, ner- 
vous dyspepsia, etc., etc.”—[ Adv.]} 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. The 
kind attention of the ladies is invited to this 
justly termed “ Par Excellence” Face Powder of 
the present age. Its many advantages will be at 
once recognized and appreciated, making it an 
indispensable requisite to a lady’s toilet. Unlike 
many other powders, which contain ingredients 
that can not but prove harmful to the skin, 
Petrie’s Face Powder is warranted to contain 
absolutely nothing that will be of the least in- 
jury to the most delicate skin. Indorsed by the 
theatrical profession. Sent free on receipt of 
price. Postage stamps taken. Joun Perri, Jr., 
Proprietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv. ] 





ADVERVISEMEN'LS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breaklast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
‘well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & Cf, Drcester, Mas. 
STATEN ISLAND | 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 = “4 John St., New York. 
BRANCH ) 99 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 
{ 219 Fulton St, Brookiyn 

47 North Kighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES } i110 West Baltimore St., Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, d&c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 

Gentiemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusuaily 
prompt retarn of goods. Correspondence invited. 

Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 

BARRETT NEPHEWS &« CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 


Mrs. THOMPSON'S 
Celebrated Patent 


m““WAVES” 


~The remarkable success 
ig ‘of this charming article of 

adornment is due to the con- 
(77 venience, comfort and de- 
cided improved appearance 
= given to every wearer. An abso- 
i Iute necessity to those who have 
PY lost a portion of their once abundant 
, bair—or to those who wish to look 
f oung—whose foreheads are high— 
’ “- whose hair will not remain in crimp; 
* made of natural curly hair, they cannot 

out of wave. One grand or 























80 casil 

the es with crimping pins and as ms 
ruining one’s own hair is very important to every la i 
who = be her personal beauty and the opinions o 
her f friends. Prices, from 
Also. ~ st el nt 


cial ty. Remember, Fale goods can only be 
chm ie quarters, 32 east ¥ , N.Y: 
107 State 3; No. 9 Temple 

" Bend” ‘for ienpabed Catalogue. Goods se’ 
c. 0. D., with priv ilege of examination. 














Send stamp for ILLUSTRATED BOOK of 
INSTRUCTION in LAWN TENNIS, with de- 


scriptive price-list. EK. I. HORSMAN, Manu- 
facturer, 80 and 82 William St., N. ¥. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, |: 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 
856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 


ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for Household bt Send 8c. for 
Catalogue. Estab 








JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.o By ALL DEALERS Throucnour He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1I878. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 
STAMPING AND EMBROIDERY. 
All the latest designs for Art Needlework and Dec- 
orative purposes. Send 8c. for Catalogue. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 

hold articles bought with @ taste, and judg- 

ment. Established 1874. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 

P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


40 ‘Af Large Chromo Cards. no two alike, with name, 
10c., poetpaid. G,. 1. RERD & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 























GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitrtion may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves weil 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (g-lb. and Ib.) labeled. 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


NDS Sa 
STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms : Steinway Hall, New York, 
Z™X ADAMS & WESTLAKE 

WIRE GAUZE, 

Non-Explosive 
OIL STOVE. 


The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze Inside 
the Reservoir, on the 
principle of the Sir Hum- 
Pury Davy Safety Lamp, for use 
in mines, thus making it Abso- 
lutely Non-Explosive. 

Will not smoke when placed in 
a draught, Reservoir finished in 
imitation of Scotch Granite 

Our 1882 Stove has improved 

AKE Oven, SLOAN’s HinceD 
Cuanry Froyts, and many other 
valuable improvements. SEN 
FOR CATALOGU 


See 






















IF YOU WANT OUR BEAUTIFUL CARDS ILLUSTRATING THE 
E1gut Wonprks OF THE WORLD, SEND SIX CENTS POSTAGE. 


The Adams & Westlake Mfg. Co. 
45 Summer 8t., Boston, 100 Beekman St., N. i: 
ia St., Chicago. 7 E. Fourteenth Bt. 


“HUMAN HAIR. 


I have, beyond all doubt, the largest assortment of 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS in this country, and invite 
Ladies to inspect. Low prices. Créme Blanche, Face 
Powders, and Toilet Goods in immense variety. 

A. SIMONSON, 
34 East 14th St., near Union Square, N. Y. 








Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 

Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor. 
co de 1° ¢ eee 


Facuite de Par 
a pos Rambuteau, Paria, 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 


75 cents the box. 





_N. |.H. ROLLING CHAIR Co. New Haven, | Ci. 


SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and experienced persons. 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free. 


ANCY ADVERTISING CARDS | 


For off Albums. 
se sent for 6c.; é sets 15c. New catalogue in- 
G. P. BROWN, Beverly, Mass. 








HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
enc , It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 

er 
" bee 4 VELOUTINE FACE POWDERS, 50c. 


-—- 

Ob MPLE’ SXION MASK, patented Sept. 4, 1877, 
80 Miietly recommended and unsurpassed. Price, $2, 
Complete. Beware of imitations. 

Indelible SAFFOLINE LIP and FACE ROUGES, 
$1 and $1.50 per bottle. 

F. F. Marshall’s ADONINE, for DYEING INSTAN- 
TANEOUSLY the hair, the beard, the eyebrows and 
eyelashes light brown, brown, or black, without soiling 
the skin. No leaden hue or reddish tint. $1.50 per 
box. Applied on premises if desired. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


HUMAN HAIR. 


No acid refined Chinese hair nor worth- 
less Italian Combings used, so detriment- 
al to health. The hair we use is prepared 
on our premises, Cut from live, healthy 
French or German peasants, and war- 
ranted as such, 

SWITCHES, all long hair, 28-inch 
long, 4 oz, weight, $4 00. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Unequalled for convenience and 
comfort, improving the looks of 
young aud old charmingly. 


L, Shaw's Mare Antoinette Ware 


No false, wig-like appearance (like all other waves’ 
made of natural wavy hair, and fastened on the coms | 
withont a single hairpin. From $5 to $10. Special 
shades extra. 

GRAY AND WHITE HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
lilustrated price-list free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O0.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW 


> 
54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


Da rki It is the most attractive 
te novelty that bas ever 
appeared. It is cut out the natural size of the cab- 


bage, with the head of a bright-eyed little darkie 
peeping through the centre, sad hea an easel back. It 








| is rich in color d has the effect 
| of an oil paint and the po Awerketont 


| cheap plaque and card pictures. 


that cannot be confounded with 


Executed by au art- 


| ist of the Munich Academy. Send 25 cents in postage 


| wey: New York, and it will 





| unpleasant feelin 


Two handsome new style sets (10 | 


2 


stamps to GILLESPIE & MOODIE, No. 71 West Broad- 


Cabbage. 


led to you. 





PATENT READY WOUND _ 


"| BOBBINS 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines. 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and itso 




















For Sale by all iewtea Machine Agents 

Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, 
and number of thread for sample box, containing 
one spool, 200 yds. pa Siw cord thread and one 
box bobbins of 200 yds. 


MERRICK THREAD CO., ew See 


GASTRINE. 


Remedy for Indigestion and Dyspepsia. Relieves all 
after eating. Mecommended for 


sea-sickness. Sold by Druggists. 
DEPOT, 59 Murray Street, N. ¥. 
PARLOR 
— Andrews’ Fovoine F Bed. 


fe M Bedding folds ont of sizht ; it sa 












. re» Made only by A. 
Andrews & Co. scm mi. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently ai 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 

PURCHASING AGENCY 
For every description of goods for Ladies or Gentle- 
men. Articles selected with taste and judgment, and 
purchased at lowest rates. Sendforcircular. Address 

188 KATE M. CANNON, P. O. Box 2600, N. Y. City. 


OUGH ON RATS.”—Ask Druggists for it. It 
clears out Rats, Mice, Roaches, -Bugs. 15c. 
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AMERICAN MACHINE CO.’S FLUTING MACHINES, 


Styled ** CROWN,” “ORIGINAL KNOX,” ** AMERICAN,” ** EAGLE,” 
ARE SOLD at ALL the LEADING riage tho and HOUSEFURNISHING STORES. 


Ke, 
Ka) 


Po lade, 


= a} WNT eNiing 


Their chief merits are: Superior Workmanship; Separation of Rolls Without a 
Spring; Non-liability of Cutting the Material; Greatest Capacity for all Kinds of W: 


Ya 


as 





SPECIAL SALE OF 
28,000 Yards 


SPANISH LACES 


= Bots a ptt! PATTERN, and WIDTH, AT 25 
ESS THAN COST of IMPORTA ION. 
IMME NS sik {AVI OF Dt , 


RUSSIAN, M A 
LACES; GUIPURE, I Is POINT, AND NAIN- 


800K EMBROTDEIIES; BEADED LACES AND 
PASSEMENTER 

MADE-UP LACE ‘@OoDs, SCARFS, TIES, AND 
FICHUS, at prices warranted to be lower than any 
other house in the city. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. 


H. C.F. KOCH & SON, 


Sixth Ave Ave. and 102, 104, and 106 W. 20th St., N. i. 


Day 6000s 


BY MATI:! 
Over three-quarters of a million in stock to select from. 














All bought or cook, and sold ¥ lowest city prices, 
Dress Goods, S hawis, Ma meno femory. 
Upholstery, em Good ei odien Dresses, Wraps, 
Underwear, Ties, 3, G Furnishing Goods 

infants’, Boys’ and Girls Outfits, 


Correspondence solicited. 
Samples and information free. 
“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on ap 


plication, 
COOPER & CONARD, 
NINTH AND MARKET STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Art Needlework and Painting: 


Approved original designs for above pa by able 
artists, at reasonable prices. Send 3c. stamp for cata- 
logue ‘and full particulars. BRAGDON & ‘ENETTI, 
23 Union Square, New York City. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 
No. 62 Cliff Street, New York, who will conduct it 
upon his own account and responsibility. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


47 Instrumental Gems £22 


are not known, we will send by mati, postpaid, upon receipt of 








tisches, , ete., ete. ey 

are ely pesnses fall usic size. The 

usual price of suc’ usic is cents per piece ; at that price 

the would cost ‘317 + The high cost of 

Music is due = few pieces soid and the large discount made 

3 dealers. unity will not occur again. Fr. 
jones ‘me Co., Box 3680, Boston, Mass 


Send $1, $2, $8, or $5 for 

a retail box by express 

of the best Candies in 

renga put up elegant- 

ly and sti rletly pure, suit- 

able THER, Cont Refers to all Chicago. Address €, FP. 
GUNTH ER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., C Shicago. 

| ‘WHITMAN'S FOUNTAIN PUMP. 

A Lady or Child can use ‘ 

. {t. Send for large hand- 

, some Illustrated Cata- 


logue. J. A. eres 
a Paovipence, k. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 









HARPER'S MAGAZING....5.....ccccccccceecs $4 00 
UI, WR ies. vec tccccvcocsccasse 400 
MIU SAR I. SURED da ddtcbsceccecccecsce 4 00 
The THREE above publications................ 10 00 
ee ene ee 7 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 150 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE n} poo ncienneenes tha 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE acne 
One Year (52 Numbers)...............0cee0 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 


an 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Hanrer & Brorurns, 


a@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
BEATTY’S Oneans, 27 stops, $90. Pianos, $125 up. 


Factory. Dall Be cay and night. Pep 7. 
ree. Address Daniel F, tty, Washington, 

















"pyre COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of cards | for 
three-cent stamp, A. G, Basserr, Rochester, N. Y. 
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E.RUUET &.) 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N.Y. 


DRESS SILKS. 
G60 PIECES—NEW PURCHASE. 


FINE DAMASSES, COLORS AND BLACK, 5ic. 
VERY FINE AND RICH DAMASSEs, 7¥c., $1, 
$1.25, to $2. 


HEAVY GROS GRAIN SILKS. 
85 PIECES, ALL DESIRABLE COLORS,) $1,117 
REGULAR PRICE $1.50, WE OFFER AT. YARD. 


Summer Silks. 


¥ bey. ES, CHECKS, AND COMBINATIONS, 7 
PER Y RD. 

SATIN — BROCADES, SATINS, &c., 
85c., 89c., $1 UP. 


PARASOLS. 


OVER 5000 FINE PARASOLS AND SUN UM- 
BRELLAS, EMBRACING EVERY KNOWN STYLE, 
WITH EVERY VARIETY OF MOUNTINGS. 


Finest Assortment in this City. 
RIDLEY'S FASHION MAGAZINE 


CONTAINS NEW IDEAS ON THE MANY-SIDED 
SUBJECT OF FASHION, AND GIVES A FULL 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF ENTIRE STOCK IN OUR 
52 DEPARTMENTS. THERE IS SCARCELY AN 
ARTICLE DESIRED BUT CAN BE FOUND IN 
ou ¥ ESTABLISHMENT, AND OF ANY QUALITY 
STYLE, AT FIGU RES WHICH RENDER THE 
; ON POSSIBLE TO ALL. 
ED QUARTERLY AT 50c. PER ANNUM. 
SINGLE COPIES, 15c. 
WE ALSO ISSUE A LARGE CATALOGUE 
THAT WE SEND FREE ‘TO ANY ADDRESS UPON 
APPLICATION. 








ORDERS BY MAIL SOLICITED. 
SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


E, RIDLEY & SONS., 


809, 811, 31134, 813, 31844, 815, 31534, 317 GRAND ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 63, and 70 ALLEN ST., 
89, 61, AND 63 ORCHARD ST. 


BLACK DRESS GOODS 


SUMMER WEAR. 


We now exhibit the largest and best assorted stock 
of thin Black Dress Goods which we have ever 
offered at unusually low prices. 

100 pieces 44-inch BLACK NUNS’ VEIL- 
ING at 65e. per yard. These are a fine light make, 
perfect black, from a celebrated Paris manufacturer, 
and are usually sold at $1.00 

In Black GRENADINES we offer an immense 
assortment from 35. to $2.00 per yard—All-Silk, 
Silk and Wool, and All-W ool fabrics of the newest de- 
signs: Mexicaines, Damassés, Brocades, Iron Frames, 
Résille, and Spanish Effec - 

N. B.—We continue the sale of a two 
dollar quality Lyons Black Gros Grain 
Silk at $1.50. 








Illustrated Catalogue, with cuts and descriptions of 
the mewest and most fashionable goods, 
samples, and information free upon application. 


lt will pay you to shop by mail. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 
48 East 14th 8t., 845 & 847 Broadway, N.Y. 
OUR 








SPRING AND SUMMER 
Illustrated Catalogue of 


DRY GOODS, 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
COSTUMES, SUITS, AND WRAPS, 


UNDERCLOTHING, MILLINERY, BOOTS 
AND SHOES, UPHOLSTERY, AND CARPETS, 


IS NOW READY, 
and will be. mailed to all parts of the United States 


FREE OF CHARGE. 
Make early spplication. —_ 


J. & C. JOHNSTON, 
Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d St., New York 


The Horsman Bieyele, 


With Steel Spokes and Rubber Tire, 
36, 42, 44, and 46 inch wheel. Prices, 
$30 to $50 each, Headquarters for 
Bicycle Sundries. New York Agency 
for COLUMBIA BICYCLES, 
Send stamp for illustrated price-list. 
BE. I. HORSMAN, 
80 and 82 William Street, New York. 


e.GURNEY & CO., 
6 E. 14th Street, N Box 3527. 
IMPORTERS of LAC BRAIDS, AR- 
RASENE, &c. Orders punctually attended to. 


“BABIES” 


$5 to $20 X 











Send two 8c. stamps for cute 
set of imported cards. 
WHITING, 50 Nassau St. »N. i 


per r day at at t home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Srinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 











Established 1840. 


JONES, 


Sth Ave. and 19th St., New York City. 


“SPECIALTY.” 


per made of best prints, with Spanish flounce, 
shirred at back, trimmed down front and over flounce 
with pretty 





Bordering, from 34 to 40 in. bust, only 31. 





Whe transfer of several 
hundred pieces of heavy 
rich Satin Surah, in black 
and colors, from the whole- 
sale warerooms to the re- 
tail counters of Messrs. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
affords an opportunity to 
secure an all-silk fabric 
suitable for the hardest 
usage at the low price of 
$1.25 per yard, formerly 
sold at $2.00, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Lith St. 





ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


8 West 14th St., 9 Rue de Clery, 
Near 5th Ave. PARIS. 
IMPORTERS. 

FRESH and EXCLUSIVE NOVELTIES in FRENCH 
TRIMMED BONNETS and ROUND HATS, and 
Bonnets and Hats Trimmed in the House. 
UNTRIMMED BONNETS and ROUND HATS. 
MOURNING MILLINERY 
A Sprotaury, made up in the most correct and elegant 
styles and at short notice. 
MILLINERY 
‘OR MISSES AND YOUNG GIRLS, 

AND HATS FOR LITTLE BOYS, IN NEW AND 
ATTRACTIVE STYLES. 

BRIDAL GARNITURES AND VEILS, 

GARNITURES FOR EVENING DRESSES, 

WAIST BOUQUETS, COACHING BOU QUETS. 
Millinery Materials of all Fashionable De scriptions 
and in Great Variety. Jardinieres and Jardiniere Plants. 
Owing to the backwardness of the paren, REDUC- 

TIONS RULE IN ALL DEPARTMENT 
i. LOEWENSTEIN, ‘Proprietor. 


Wwe should be pleased to have strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 
MANTEL SETS. 


Persons not desiring to buy will have the same 
attention shown as would be purchasers. 
LE BOUTILLIER & CoO., 


3 Union Square, New York. 


ROACHES. 
Rats, Cats, Mice, Ants. Flies, Ineects, cleared out by 
**ROUGH ON RATS,” lb5c., druggists. 























GEORGE KEYES SON & C0., 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., 


NEW YORK. 


PARASOLS. 


WE HAVE OPENED ONE OF THE FINEST 
STOCKS OF PARASOLS EVER OFFERED. 

EVERYTHING IS FRESH and the STYLES 
VARIED. 

THE PRICES WILL BE FOUND REA- 
SON ABLE. 

Send for our Descriptive 
Catalogue. 


LADIES UNDERWEAR. 


WE ARE SHOWING VERY HANDSOME 
STYLES AT LOW PRICES. 
OUR ASSORTMENT OF GOODS FOR CHIL- 


DREN’S AND INFANTS’ WEAR IS EX- 
CELLENT. 
DRY GOODS AND FANCY GOODS OF 


EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
WE GUARANTEE 

BE 20 PER CENT. 

ELSEWHERE. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


LATE 


JOHNSON BROS. & C0. 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., near 5TH AVE. 


OUR RIBBONS TO 
CHEAPER THAN 





SPECIAL BARGAINS 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 
AND ROUND HATS 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN STRAW GOODS IN 
CHIP, MILAN, PORCUPINE, &c., &c. 

OSTRICH TIPS AND PLUMES, FRENCH FLOW- 
ERS, LACES, and MADE-UP LACE GOODS, DRESS 
TRIMMINGS, FANCY GUODS, &c., &c. 





JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


52 FAUBOURG POIS- | 
SONNIERE, PARIS. 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., 
NEAR 5TH AVE. 





Simpson, Crawiord, & Simpson 


WILL OFFER THE COMING WEEK 
AN ASSORTMENT OF 


1000 DOZEN 


Finest Quality Double Ostrich Plumes, 


OVER 


| 
In all the new shades and delicate tints of the season, 


at the uniform price of 


$2.69. 


The above are worth all the way from $3.75 to $5.50, 
and are, without exception, the cheapest lot of Feathers 
ever offered in America. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue 19th We X¥. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


PARASOLS. 


The latest Novelties for Coaching and Prom- 
enade, Also, a large variety of imported 
and city made Sun and Rain Umbrellas. 


Broadway, corner 13th St. 
3 Most Beautiful Advertising Cards ever seen, given 
with a copy of None Such Baking Powder Recipe 


Book, for 26e. in stamps. Gn using other baking pow- 
der with these rec ipes take 4 


the recipe calls for.) Gro. C. "Hanporn, Syracuse, N.Y, 
$30 Per Week can be made in any locality. 

Something entirely new for agents. $5 outfit 
free. G. W. INGRAHAM! a ©O., Boston, Mass. 


sia PATTERNS — M’f’g. 
Circulars. A. BERNARD, 401 Canal St., 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hauverr & Co.,Portiand,Maine. 


$77: 


and St., 











A Year aud expenses to agents. Outfit free. 
Address P. O, VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


.~ nd for 


| $15 per weeks to Agents, male or female. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

VICTOR HUGO AND HIS TIME. By Atrnrep 
Barnov. Illustrated with 120 Drawings by Mm. 
Emile Bayard, Clerget, Fichel, Jules Garnier, Ger- 
vex, Giacomelli, Ch. Gosselin, Jean-Paul! Laurens, 
tx, Olivier Merson, H. Meyer, Ed. Morin, Scott, 
Yoel, Zier, &c., and a great number of Drawings by 








| Vie tor Hugo engraved by Méantie. Translated from 
the French by Exuen E. Frewer. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 
| Il. 

BENTLEY. By R. C. Jens. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
The L atest Volume issued in the “English Men of 
Letters.” 

Til. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY OF TWO GENTLE- 
MEN OF VERONA, Edited, with Notes, by Wii1- 
1am J. Rourx, A.M., formerly Head Master of the 
High School, Cambridge, Mass. With Exgravings. 
16mo, Cloth, 56 cents; Paper, 40 cents. 

Uniform with Kolfe’s English Classics : The Mer- 
chant of Venice.—Julius Caesar.—The Tempest.— 
Hewry VII. — Richard I.— Richard III.—Mac- 
beth.—A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V. 
—As You Like It.—Hamlet.—Much Ado Abont 
Nothing.—Romeo and Juliet.—Othello.—Twelfth 
Night.—The Winter’s Tale.—King Joh»u.—Henry 
IV. Part L—Heury IV. Part Il.—King Lear.— 
The Taming of the Shrew.—All ’s Well that Ends 
Well. — Coriolanus.—The Comedy of Errors. 
Cymbeline.—Autony and Cleopatra. —Measure for 
Measure.—Merry Wives of Windsor.—Love’s La- 








15 cents each. 


bour ’s Lost.—T'wo Gentlemen of Verona.—Gold- 
smith’s Select Poems. —Gray’s Select Poems 
| 16mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 56 ceuts per volume; Pa- 
per, 40 cents per volume, 
| 4 
| THOMAS CARLYLE. A History of the First Forty 
| Years of his Life, 1795-1835. By James Antuony 
} Froupr, M.A., Editor of ** Reminiscences by Thom- 
| as Carlyle.” With Portraits and Illustrations. 
2 vols. in one, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00; 2 vols., 4to, Paper, 


Vv. 

LAW OF STOCK-BROKERS AND STOCK-EX- 
CHANGES. A Treatise on the Law of Stock- 
Brokers and Stock- Exchanges. By Joun R. Dos 
Passes, of the New York Bar. 8vo, 1083 pages, 
Law Sheep, $7 50. 

, iP 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND Pa a TO 1850. By Cuan.es Duxe 
Yonen, M.A., gins Professor of Modern History, 
Queen’s ¢ ieee Be lfast 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


VIL. 
$y the Author of “ 
12imo, Cloth, $1 25; 





PLAIN-SPEAKING. 
fax, Gentleman.” 
15 cents. 


John Hali- 
4to, Paper, 


VII. 
THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 
Memorial Volume. 
by one of his Sons. 
Portrait of the 
Cloth, $2 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


By M. E. 


By Jacon Ansorr. A 
With a Sketch of the Author 

Illustrated by a Steel-Plate 
Author, and Woodcuts. 12mo, 


Mount Royal. Brarvon, 15 cents. 
Why Frau Frohmann Raised Her Prices, and Other 
Stories. By Antuony Trontore. 10 cents. 


The Queen of Bohemia. By Joseru Harron. 


15 cts. 


Doctor L’Estrange. By Annerre Lysrer. 20 cents, 


Dorothy’s Venture. By Many Crow. Hay. 15 cents, 


For Cash Only. 


By James Payn. 20 cents. 


Exchange 


No Robbery. 
15 cents. 


By M. Beruam-Epwarps. 


The Fixed Period. By Anruony Tro.tore. 15 cents. 


Prudence. By Mrs. Joun Litire. Illustrated. 90 cts. 


Till Death Us Do Part. 


By Mrs. Joun Kent Spenper. 
20 cents. 


| 


Tom Brown’s School Days. Illustrated. 10 cents. 


Beggar My Neighbor. By E. D.Grrarp. 20 cents. 
| Love the Debt. By Bast. 20 cents. 
Among the Ruins, and “Other Stories. By Mary 


Crou. Hay. 15 cents. 


| One May Day. By Miss Grant. 


20 cents. 


A Heart’s Problem. By Cuartes Giszon. 10 cents, 


82” Harrer & Brorucns will send ang of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


62 Harrer’s Caratocux mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 


BE. A. MORRISON, 
93 Broadway, N. Y., 


Importer and Retailer of Rich Novelties for each sea- 
son in Dress 


TRIMMINGS 


and fine Buttons. Colored Gimps, Fringes, and Em- 
broideries made to order, with Buttons to match. Or- 
ders by Mail promptly attended to. 

P.S.—Wholesale Department second and third floors. 


| $72 





AWEEK. $12a day at home easily made. 


Costly 
Outfit free. 


Address Trur & Co.,Augusta, Maine, 


4 or 44 more powder rthan | 


| Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 
| in Script Type equal to an Engraved Card, 25 cts., 
GEO. 1. REED & CO., 


‘Lady Agents 


postpaid. Nassau, N. Y. 
Can secure permanent employmeni 
with od salary selling bag City 
Skirt and Stoeking Suppeese ra, etc. Sample outfit 
Free. A« adress Queen City Suspender Co. ' ae oO. 


60 : 


| saientaeniapine Paw 


Chromo, Motto, Hand. dé Bouquet Cards with name, 10c, 
Sample book, 25e. Franklin Prtg. Co., New | Haven,Ct. 





Splendid 
chance. Address Garside & Co., 201 B’way, N.Y. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XV., NO. 22. 
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DIRECTLY TO THE 


FACETIE. 

Great men often fall into curious habits, which they find it im- 
possible to conquer. Augustus Hare, one of the ripest scholars in 
the English pulpit, and a refined gentleman, when he had ended a 
train of hard thinking, would spin around on his heel a few seconds 
and then resume work again. Neander,the famous church histo- 
rian, could not lecture to his students unless he had a goose quill to 
pull to pieces as he talked, and it was necessary to supply a second 

oose-quill when the first was completely stripped. William Wil- 
Scventee became so absorbed in conversation in evening companies 
as to forget himself. He would lift himself from his chair in his 
earnestness, move forward a little, and gradually approach perilous- 
ly near to the edge. It was a tradition in fashionable English circles 
that he had fallen several times to the flocr. But in families where 
he was loved it was the custom to station one of the older children 
behind his chair to move it forward as he moved, and guard him 
agzinet peril. Some who afterward became leaders in English so- 
ciety retained among the pleasant memories of childhood recollec- 
tions of the services rendered to the brilliant and eloquent converser, 

eens 

A woman who had suffered from a hushand’s neglect traced him 
to a bar-room where he was playing cards with several companions, 
Setting a covered dish ehe held in her hands down upon the table, 
she said, ‘ Presuming, husband, that you were too busy to come 
home to dinner, I have brought you yours,” and departed. Witha 
forced laugh he invited his friends to dine with him, but on remoy- 
ing the cover from the dish found only a slip of paper, on which was 
written: “I hope you will enjoy your meal; it is the same your fam- 
ily have at home.” 

Very innocently an Irish newspaper concludes its account of an 
imposing ceremony: “The procession was very fine, being nearly 
two miles long, a8 was also the prayer of the Rev. Mr. MacFadden.” 


paEBF LO Rea ed 
Tur Conoenn THAT ALWAYS MAKES Monry—The Mint. 


siiee dined cannes 

The politest man in Boston has been discovered. He was hurry- 
ing along a street the other night, when another man, also in violent 
haste, rushed out of an alleyway, and the two collided with great 
force. The second man looked mad, while the polite man, taking 
off his hat, said: “‘ My dear sir, I don’t know which of us is to blame 
for this violent encounter, but I am in too great a hurry to investi- 
gate. If I ran into you, I beg your pardon ; if you ran into me, don’t 
mention it.” And he tore away at redoubled speed. 


POINT. 
“RECKON "TWON’ BE LONG, MARFY, 'FO’ YOU'LL BE A-LOOKIN’ 


ROUN’ FOR A Hussan’?” 


“Say, JouNNIE, GO IN AND TELL youR MA THAT THERE'S A VERY POOR THIN MAN OUT BY THE GATE 


It is said that a wealthy brewer in Canada built a church, and put up an inscription 


on it which read: ‘* This church was erected by Thomas Molson at his sole expense. 


Hebrews x.”; and that some college students altered the inscription one night so 


that it read 
| He brews XX.” 
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“This church was erected by Thomas Molson at his soul's expense. 
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REHEARSING FOR THE SUMMER NIGHTS. 


“Employment so certainly produces cheerfulness,” says Bish- 
op Hall, “‘ that I have known a man come home in high spirits 
from a funeral because he had had the management of it.” 





Wik Pett 
Bbw, JD : 











THE “UNITED TROUSERS” Vl. 


(With Apologies to Lady Harberton.) 


THE “DIVIDED SKIRTS.” 


DYIN’ WID CONSUMPTION, AND TOO WEAK TO COME IN, THAT WANTS SOMETHIN’ TO EAT, WILL YER?” 


A well-known Brooklyn clergyman has always taught the young- 
est child to. say grace at the table as soon as it could speak. His 
youngest hopeful is now a small boy, whose prerogative it is to ask 
the Divine blessing upon the food as soon as the family is seated. A 
few days ago, the preacher being in a hurry to get through bis even- 
ing meal to go to a wedding, entered the dining-room swiftly, and as 
soon as he took his seat promptly said grace himself. His son look- 
ed at him in surprise, and as the father finished, the boy, shaking 
out his napkin, said, ‘‘ Well, you’ve got a cheek !” 


pee Ae TEN 

“ Bridget,” said the mistress to her servant, ‘‘ put a little nutmeg 
in the custard this afternoon.” And Bridget picked out the smallest 
nutmeg she could find, and threw it in the custard, where it was found 
entire at the evening meal. 

“Why, sir,” said a client to a lawyer, “‘ you are writing my bill on 
very rough paper.” 

“Never mind,” was the lawyer’s reply ; “‘ it will have to be filed be- 
fore it comes into court.” 

A quarryman said he couldn’t see any danger in smoking while he 
was handling powder. He can't see anything now. 


—_—_—~__— 
What young lady does no man wish to know ?—Miss Fortune, 
————_————— 


“Do you think, Mary, you could leave father and mother, and this 
pleasant home, with all its ease and comforts, and go to the far West 
with a young lawyer who has but little besides his profession to de- 
pend upon, and with him search out a new home, which it should be 
your joint duty to beautify, and make delightful and happy like this?” 

Dropping her head softly on his shoulder, she whispered, “I think 
I could, Archy.” 

“ Well,” said he, “ there’s Tom Jones, who’s going West, and wants 
to get a wife. I'll mention it to him.” 

Ladieiinatipeeiaieniin 

“What a change,” exclaims a novelist, “one little woman can 
make in a man’s life!” 

**Exactly,” says a victim; ‘and what a heap of ‘change’ she re- 
quires while doing it!” 

“Misery may like company,” says a colored philosopher ; “ but I'd 
rader hab de rhumatiz in one leg den ter hab it in bofe.” 
>. = 

For tur Over-moTurr-tn-LaAwep.—When your wife asks you to 
post a letter to her mother, inviting her to visit her in a week, car 
the letter in your pocket for a month, and then post it without put- 
ting any stampon. This will insure a clear conscience, as you. post- 
ed the letter, and it will insure a glad heart, as your mother-in-law 
will not arrive. 
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SWEET SIMPLICITY. 


ANGELINA (who has never seen a revolving light before). “How PATIENT AND PERSEVERING THOSE SAILORS MUST BE, Epwin} 
Tue Winp HAS BLOWN THAT LiGHT ovT Stx TIMES SINCE THEY FIRST LIT IT, AND THEY'VE LIGHTED IT AGAIN EACH TIME.” 





